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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


: hae Government came very well out of the Mosul 
debate in the House of Conunons on Monday. 
The Prime Minister showed conclusively that he had 
heen neither inconsistent in his policy nor careless in 
Like acceptance ol unnece ssary risks. The day opened 
with a misguided and useless deimonstration by the 
Labour Opposition. Mr. Clynes, in the absence of 
Mr. MacDonald, asked that the Mosul debate should take 
place not on a simple resolution committing the Hotise 
to approval of the League's decision but on a motion for 
the adjournment. The Opposition, he said, had had no 
time to think over an amendment. Mr. Baldwin very 
properly explained that it was right to give a sanction 
at onee to the League’s decision and that this accounted 
for the form of the resolution, but the Treaty would be 
offered for full discussion and submitted to a free vote at 
the beginning of next session. 
* * mK 

Nothing could have been more reasonable. But the 
Opposition —partly, we suppose, because they wanted to 
prove that they have become more eflicicnt in opposing as 
the result of their reeent internal recriminations and search- 
ings of heart, and partly because they did not want incon- 
veniently to commit themselves — resorted to an organized 
and irrational obstruction. Finally, they walked out in a 
body. Mr. Baldwin proved by chapter and verse that 
the Government’s Mosul policy was in full conformity 
with Mr. MacDonald's. At Lausanne the Labour 


Government had bound itself to accept the League's 
decision. The present Government had simply carried 
out that pledge. Critics of the present Government 
continually said that he (Mr. Baldwin) had definitely 
promised to leave Iraq in 1928, but when referring to the 
speech in which hits promise Was sail to have occurred 
the \ invariably omitted the passage which recognized the 
necessity for a fresh Treaty with Iraq when the present 
Treaty expired. In 192t the Labour Government 
had left it to the Council of the League to decide how the 
mandate should continue to be discharged Ull Iraq 
We, Ky i) it the Council 


became a member of the Leag 
had not been bound it would have been impossible to 


throw up a mandate with the certainty of causing chaos. 


Mr. Baldwin's statement seems to us unanswerable. 


In particular we find satisfaction in the indignant and 


scornful reproofs which wer cattered throueh the 
debate of those on wspapers which for months have 
encouraged Turkey to believe that Great Britain had 
no real case or honest purpos brut is trving to vrab 
territory and despoil Turkey. Mr. Baldwin also made 
the importan statement that le vanted to ¢ -OP rate 
with Turkey in the most friendly Wa nd that he had 
arranged to discuss th suby with th Turkish 
Amba sador, 
* ke xe 

France Is slivhth less despornds i over her tinances 
than she wa When W wrote last weck though nothing 
has happen d to justi a substantial change of fecling, 
M. Doumer, the ne Minister of Finance, is proceeding 
cautiously and has already avoided such a rebuff as M. 
Loucheur received when the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber refused even to discuss his proposals. There 
are only two new facts of importance to record. The 
first is the remarkable and unexpected offer made by the 


tex til industry in th north, and the second 1 \I JYoumer s 


nnnouncement that really means to Heet th ome 
tax. 
* * 
The textile manufacturers offered to pledge a large 


part of their credit as security for a loan of ten milliard 
franes (about ¢77.000.000) in order to enable the Govern- 
{ 


ment to stabilize the france. The Government has been 


considering the proposal seriously, but there were from 


thy first obs 1OUS objections OQne was that ho Govern- 
ment can well make an arrangement with a single indus- 


try, particularly when that industry has something te 


eain by the sch me > anothe r Was that othe r ina iIStrics 
immediately expressed doubt and jealousy. The textil 
indu-tries, as the Times correspo} lent points out import 


all their raw materials from abroad and thev pay in 
sterling or dollars, whereas the tron and szeel ane similar 


industries ect all their raw materials in France. Many of 


the most important Chambers of Commerce gave a 
general support to the textile schet but the General 


Federation of French Production and the Nationa! Assecia- 
tion of Keonom y | \panston have hee l holdu iF oft We 


do not wonder. Th scheme really cans ectting 3 icy 


¢ 
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on a mortgage -a hopeless way for a nation to pay its 


debts, 
* * * * 

There can be little doubt that if only M. Doumer could 
enforce the income tax there would be no need for such 
proposals as that which came from the textile industry. 
We mentioned last week the preposterous disparity 
between the income tax paid by the highly favoured 
agricultural pail by the relatively 
overburdened class of small traders. We have since 
M. Herriot, for example, 


interest and that 


seen other relevant figures. 
alter pointing out how the farmers escaped. said that only 
a quarter of a million people in France confessed to having 
He added, * Yet there 
We notice 
in the Figaro a summary of the income tax iigures drawn 
up by M. Pierre Deyris, the Reporter of the Budget. 
M. Deyris asserts that if the existing taxes were really 
cnforced there would be no deficit on the Budget. fe 
says it is really astounding how inadequate is the machin- 


an income of over €300 a vear. 
are more than 570,000 motor-cars in Franee.” 


ery for collecting income tax, and how widespread is 
fraudulent evasion. He, too, shows how lightly agricul- 
ture escapes. 
ok ok aS oA 

We happened ourselves to hear the other day about 
an Englishman who is farming in France. When his 
income tax form reached him he filled it up as carelully 
and fairly as he would have.filled up such a paper in 
England. Shortly afterwards some important local 
ollicials visited him. They said that they had come to 
inquire into his income tax. The Englishman protested 
that he thought he had made a fair return, but uf he 
could be proved to have under-estimated his income 
he would be quite ready to acknowledge his mistake. 
But the reasons for the visit were not what he had 
supposed. The ollicials declared that if he offered to 
pay a comparatively large sum it would not be long 
hefore the whole industry was being taxed at the same 


rate. Ti was really most important, they argued, that 
he should be considerate and loval. 
* * * * 


If anvone can disentangle the situation in China we 
envy him. The chief facts in the confusion seem to be 
that the contlict between Chang Tso-lin and Ku Sung-lin 
is not vet settled. But the star of Chang seems to be 
waning, partly, it is said, through treachery. Meanwhile 
Feng, the Christian General, still holds Peking where 


the authority of the Government is at a low ebb. Feng 
is supposed to be helping Nu against Chang. If all 


these leaders cannot compose their difficulties and sit 
down tovether to confer with the Powers much the best 
thine would be that one of them should come out of the 
need 


paramount, The chief 


to deal with somebody 


struggle unquestionably 
for the Powers is to be ablk 


t 


whose writ wilh run. 


ae & co ag 


The Japanese have catered Mukden and no one can 


say what results may flow from this move. Japan 


° nt mal a 
‘ins that it was absolutely necessary as there was 





no Chinese authority who could protect cither the lives 


ov the preperty of foreigners. The stories of Nussian 
number and eredibilitv. There 


intrigue imerease in 


Is no. renal ridintty between Chinese and Bolshevists, 


but that tact does net. of course, prevent the Bolshevists 
from tishtne busily in the troubled waters. The need 


jor wood work at the ‘Parntf Conference is most urgent 


at the vory time when progress is most difficult. 
: aS * * st 
Ii was announced last week that in addition to other 
advantages and assistance given to emigrants or, as 


We now sav. overseas settlers. a passage trom this country 


and up the St. Lawrence to Qui bee will be eiven for €5. 


We do not know in what proportion we should express 
appreciation of the willingness of the Treasury, the 
Canadian Government and the Steamship Companies 
to mect the immediate losses entailed. Canada ureently 
The tide 
of immigration from the United States has cbbed and 
is for the moment set unfortunately in the other direction, 


needs men and women in her empty spaces. 


Here we are supporting non-producers by the “ dok 

and it would be economically worth while to send them 
lreely to the Dominions at the publie expense, for, with 
a little training and their own good will, many would 
become excellent Canadians. We trust that the offer 
will be accepted by many and that it will 
We also hope that Lord 


Apslev’s account of his and Lady Apstey’s > « 


CHnCcoO are BAe! 
emigration on a large scale. 
Hieralion 
to Australia which has appeared in the Piiees may be 
reproduced so as to reach the people who in greatesi 
numbers might be stirred by the attractive picture he 
wives, 
* ok oS * 

The now famous cireuler of the Board of Kdiucation 

was discussed in hoth Hlouses of Parliain int } 


We cannot say that we extracted from the debates miueh in- 


formation that justifies panic or increases satisfaction. Two 
ex-Presidents of the Board attacked it in the Commons 
and Lord Eustace Perey made a vigorous defence, sup 
ported by the Duchess of Atholl. He did) not admit 
that cconomy, i.¢.. lower estimates for the Budeet. was 
the object, though we all know that reduction in some 
Treasury. He 
insisted that the percentage system was urlbusinesstike 
and worked badly in Whitehall without any solid: advan- 


tages outside. There is no constant ratio between efliciencs 


directions or others are vital to the 


and expenditure, and Lord Eustace plainly iniplicd that 


local authorities may be expected to get more results 
out of money that they have to raise themselves than 


out of the taxes. He repeated that they would have 


greater freedom under a block system. Tle was willing 
to make concessions about children under tive where 
the need for looking after them outside their homes 
Was genuine. 

* * * * 

Since the debates the President dias had discussions 
with representatives of the local authorities whom he 
seems to have persuaded somewhat unwillingly to do 
their best so to adapt their programmes and estimates 
for a period of three vears from 1827 as to enable the 
Board to introduce in full consultation with the authorities 


a block erant system for the vears 1927-30. This amounts 


to 2 postponement of the effects of the circular. and 


we think Lord Kustace was wise to concede tt, and to 
wait until he succeeds tm inducing a rcoacdier spirit o 


co-operation than he has vet found. Th puestion 
of children under tive was not mentioned in the sunmmars 
of conclusions which was published after the discu 


Bd Bes rk 


On Friday, December 8th, housing was liscussed 
in the House of Commons, and the Prine Minister took 
evervone by surprise by announcing that the Govern- 
ment had decided to shoulder the responsibility of building 
two thousand houses in Scotland through the ag V ol 
the Scottish National Housing Company. Te explained 
that the tonic of the £40 subsidy mer house in Scotland 
had produced a very poor response. That method was 
therefore abandoned. The two thousand houses for 
which the Government would be responsible wou 


provide only two per cent. of the estimated shortage, 
hut it was hoped that such « proof of the Government s 

e . ‘ >t ss 3.2 
determination to end “a national scandal woula 


provoke more activity im Scotland. Any type ef hous 
would be eligible under the scheme provided Uiat | 
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price was on a competitive level. The necd for strong 
measures, as he went on to explain, was shown by a 


comparison between Glasgow and Birmingham. In 


Birmingham during the last thirteen months 4,389 
houses had been built; in Glasgow only 1,100, and 


that figure included 486 houses which were comprised 
in a scheme of sluim-clearance. 
* * * 

Mr. Robert Boothby Wisely insisted that the Govern- 
ment should hold carefully to their plan of building 
by mass production within defined areas and added that 
the Scottish National Housing Company should be 
allowed great latitude in the details. We 
heartily congratulate the Prime Minister on this vigorous 
act. The slowness, the obstinacy and the local quarrels 


regard to 


of the housing authorities in Scotland have been lament- 
able. The Government have now by a strong act of 
intervention provided the means of overcoming them. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s figures of the progress of 
housing in England One 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand houses have been built 


were really encouraging. 

in the past year as against an average of 116,370 in the 

best five-year period before the War. 

he said, had proceeded “ infinitely faster.” 
* * * * 


Slum-clearance, 


Mr. Lloyd December 7th. 
spoke in London on his schemes for the political treatment 


George on Thursday, 


of urban land. He was vague, rhetorical, abusive and 
sentimental by turns. We see his difficulty in putting 
forward just now a more definite policy for the Liberal 
Party, but it is lamentable if a man who has performed 
and the world 


has learnt nothing by his experience, and returns to the 


such immense services to his) country 


same level of demae vv on which he stood in the Limehouse 
dlavs of 1909, It 
questions of the land are to be treated with no more 


is equally deplorable if iniportant 


enlightenment than attended his old) policy of taxing 


land-values, and us vet we see no Proniise olfoia real 


advance in policy. There remain a few of his) old 
Liberal supporters who by continuous voting in- the 
idea that Mr. Llovd 
He threw theti over 
and now they may rejoice at his return to his position 


We cannot believe that the country 


lobbies fixed in their minds the 


George's schemes must be sound. 


of fifteen vears ago, 
will rally to him or that he has found the right method 


of revitalising the Liberal Party so that if may regain 
the place that we should like to see it: hold, 
* * ~ 
Those who have followed the inquiry of the Coal 


Commission must have been convinced that it has been 

ability. = It 
hear that the work will be finished sooner than at one 
the publie 


conducted with ereat is not surprising to 


time seemed possible. It is expected that 
inquiry will end early in January. The Commissioners 
will then have to make further inquiries in private and 
the Report may be expected (so the Labour corres- 
pondent of the Times says) about the end of February. 
[f all this should come true there will be two months 
to think over the subject before the 
and if the present 


for Parliament 
subsidy period comes to an end: 
comparative good will should continue it ought to be 
possible to make very good use of the breathing space. 
x * * * 

It was genuinely distressing to read last week of the 
“ strike ” of the Ulster Special Constabulary. Everyone 
rejoices that the need of their services should have come 
to an end. 
on to a labour market as full of unemployment as any. 
Their manifesto was full of patriotism and gaye warning 
that they would still keep order if needed, but stated 
their grievances in regard to pay and terms of dismissal, 


Everyone sympathizes with men dismissed 


The Cabinet issued stern orders for a return to discipline 
but a conference met last Friday and terms were agreed 


The 


pay on dismissal. We are heartily glad that there has 


upon. men will probably receive three months’ 


been no proloneed trouble, 
x * * * 
A * sensational ” case of a particularly revolting kind 
was tried by Mr. Justices 
We approved of the Bill introduced by Sir Evelyn Cecil 


hy orviat Le Wes Assizes last week. 


lo regulate the Press reports of indecent evidence after 


trials taken in London this 


] 


two especially seandalizin ‘ 
mwever, showed the 


Mr. Justice Avory, 
power that lies with the presiding Judge to maintain the 


year. | immense 
dignity of the Court by keeping counsel and witnesses to 
the legal points and refusing to allow any squalid extra- 
to which the would 
this The 


reports were disgusting enough because the evidence was 


Vagances or sensation-moneerin 


certainly have 


Wa 


ar 
been otherwise open in Case. 
disgusting. but thanks to the Judge it was not worked up 


in Court in such a way as to invite the Press to wallow 


in it, 

x * * * 
death of Sir Paul 
the great gains that 
Oxtord did well 


to secure this ex-Russian professor as Corpus Professor 
| } 


We record with much regret the 
Vinovradoff, a notable example ol 
occasionally come to our open shores. 
of Jurisprudence in 1903 when he settled in) Hngland. 


He was already well known there and at Cambridge, 
where he had worked with Sir Henry Maine and F. W. 
Maitland. 


enlightening in questions of Enelish Jand tenure 


He was deeply interested and became highly 
from 
which he tricd to deduce lessons that might help his own 
* Sar 

Ihis hopes for a liberal Russia which 


country with its and resemblances to 


our Saxon tenure, 


system 


at one time he persuaded us to share Jay in the Zemstvos 
Death iso robbed 
us Jast week of a leading sculptor, Sir Tiamo Thorny- 
croft. His 
statues of Queen Victoria at the Royal Exchange, of Mr. 
Strand, of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Rose- 
Wesiminster, and the very 
Outside 


portrait: sculpture he ching to the classical conventions 


and were crushed by the Revolution. 


works best known to the public were the 
Gladstone in th 
berv’s eit to the Palace oi 


satisfving General Gordon in Tratalear Square. 


in which his parents broueht him up. 
* * * 


The death of Mr AL ON, Hornby, 
Cheshire as “ Monkey 


be lamented among all who care for what is best in sport, 


known 
Hornby, will 


through 


Lancashire and 


He was well known with the Cheshire Hounds. a fine 
Rigby football plaver and in the cricket field he was 
onee not less famous than Dr. Grace. He played for 


the Gentlemen for many vears and for England, but it 
is. as captain of the Laneashire team, in which he plaved 
for over thirty vears, that he will be long st remembered, 
They were the vears when the team included Mr. A. G. 
Stecl and great professionals like Barlow and Briggs, and 
when it often won the championship and the whole 
side had the keenness and unanimity which only a great 
captain can inspire. As displays of cricket grow more 
perfect there is an increased satisfaction of a kind for 
plavers and spectators, but we will be bound that neithe: 
ects the fun of the game out of first-class cricket to-dav 
that all concerned got it out of a tine, free-hitting innines 
by Hornby, or even from his dodges for stealing singles, 
* x * k 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on ‘Tuesday 
160% ; on Thursday week 1003; a year ago 101}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on ‘Tuesday 853; on Thursday 
Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
a year ago 


cent. on 


week €5); a year ago 89}. 
was on Tuesday 75%; on Thursday week 74}); 
qo 

° 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE NEED FOR A TAX ON BETTING 
FYXUE Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to be urging 

economy with a more minatory iteration every day 
and to be ransacking the trades, occupations and amuse- 
ments of the country for a new source of revenue. In these 
circumstances it would be folly if he did not most 
seriously give his attention to a tax on betting. 

The Committee of 1928, which inquired into such a tax 
and which was unfortunately dissolved by a change of 
Government before it had completed its work, estimated 
that the annual turnover of betting was about 
£200,000,000. Some people would place it as high as 
£500,000,000, Sir Henry Cautley, the Chairman of the 
Committee, suggested that a 2} per cent. tax would bring 
in £5,000,000 a year. It has been stated that the betting 
tax in New Zealand, where the population is only about 
1,300,000, brings in £600,000 a year. If the results of a 
tax here were proportionate we might look for a revenue 
approaching £25,000,000 a year. It is enough to make 
Mr. Churchill's mouth water. 

We confess that the moral side of the question affects 
us as much as the financial side. Many excecllent people 
regard betting as a sin and therefore denounce the very 
idea that the State by controlling it should incidentally 
“recognize” it. As we have a good deal of sympathy 
with an honest puritanical point of view we are very 
ready to take the objection as a serious one and discuss it 
as such. We publish this week a letter from Canon Peter 
Green of Manchester, in which he says that he dreads the 
regularization of betting and that he has much evidence 
of the great harm that would be done by it. How could 
parents and teachers instruct their children that betting 
was wrong if the State recognized it?) But what is Canon 
Green’s alternative ? He has no constructive alternative, 
so far as we can see, which would be of the least use. 
Betting instead of diminishing has steadily increased. 
It is doing more harm to-day among the wage-earners than 
it has ever done before, andas one of our correspondents 
pointed out last week the evil is growing apace among 
girls who reccive salaries and wages. Surely it would be 
possible for a teacher or a parent with any sense to point 
out that if the State controlled betting it did so because 
it wanted to control it, in the same way that it controls 
drink. To drink is not a sin—at least we think it is not — 
but to drink in excess is; to spend what you can afford 
on a bet if it amuses you more than other pastimes is net 
a sin—at least we think it is not—but to bet in excess is, 
particularly if thereby you are cruel to those dependent 
upon you. 

Even Canon Green himself does not propose the pro- 
hibition of betting. Very likely he recognizes that pro- 
hibition would be quite impossible. Would it not be 
much better, then, to adopt what may be called the 
“drink policy ” for betting? There was a time when 
every ratepayer could sell beer without a licence, and 
there was another time when anybody could sell it who 
paid {2 2s. for the privilege. Gradually, however, the 
State discovered that that kind of freedom would not 
do, and it tightened its control and has been doing so 
progressively ever since. We agree with Bishop Welldon, 
who wrote to us two years ago that he thought it “* almost 
hypocritical ” to say that the State would be recognizing 
betting by taxation. 

We ask at least for a beginning. The control could be 
abandoned or tightened as experience showed what was 
advisable. We cannot ourselves belicve that betting will pros 
vide an exception to the rule that the thing taxed is checked 
not developed. And Mr. Churchill wants money very badly. 


THE PASSING OF THE OVERSEER 

FPXUE new Rating and Valuation Act seems on the whole 

a useful measure. Whether the present system js 
quite so “ obsolete, cumbersome, illogical and unjust * as 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Minister for Health, declared 
it to be in his speech on the Second Reading is perhaps 
doubtful. Whether the new Act will make for economy 
and justice, as its author promised, has yet to be seen, 
There is at first sight something attractive in the state- 
ment that the number of separate rating authorities js 
to be reduced from 12,882 to 648, and that each of these 
648 areas will have a single general rate in place of two, 
three or even four distinct rates. The suggestion that this 
administrative reform may result in a saving equivalent 
to the proceeds of a penny rate is still more interesting, 
though it has been reccived somewhat sceptically by many 
experts in local government. The Act is now admitted 
to be a preliminary to a sweeping reform of the Poor Law, 
under which County and Borough Councils will assume 
all the powers and duties of the Boards of Guardians, 
and it can hardly be judged on its own merits alone. 

We may admit that the growing complexity of local 
services has made larger administrative areas necessary, 
for education, water supply, sanitation and many other 
necessaries can be provided more efliciently by the 
county or the district than by the parish. Yet we cannot 
but regret that the parish, for long ages the unit of the 
national system, is to be superseded and that the overseers 
of the poor, for three centuries the parish rating ollicials, 
are to be abolished. For, whatever benefits accrue from 
the new centralization, there is bound to be a loss of active 
citizenship. The larger the area chosen as the adminis- 
trative unit, the less likely is there to be that participatiou 
in local affairs by unpaid ratepayers which has been a most 
valuable feature of English life. Every resident in a 
parish can find time to interest himself in all that concerns 
the parish. The overseers, in the country at least, pro- 
bably know every ratepayer and his circumstances. 
Local self-government based on the parish, whether for 
rating and valuation or for other purposes, is a reality. 
But now that the rating area is to be a large district of a 
county or a county borough, the tendency will be to 
divorce the ratepayers from the administration. | Repre- 
sentatives of every parish in an area will sit on the assess- 
ment committee for that area, but the actual work will 
probably be done by the committce’s expert staff. The 
experts may succeed in attaining greater uniformity in 
valuations than the overseers have done when acting 
more or less independently in their several parishes. But 
we must not forget that this will entail a loss of local 
initiative, and a diminution of those opportunitics for 
voluntary public service which so many Englishmen, 
both rich and poor, have welcomed in the past. 

Such objections apply, of course, to the rural parislies. 
In the towns, large and small, the overscers will not be 
greatly missed, as their functions have in most cascs 
been performed by paid officials. Many large boroughs 
have gone to the trouble of obtaining private Acts to 
secure the uniform valuation which the new Act gives to 
all county boroughs, so that the towns will presumably 
approve of the change. Birmingham is said to have 
saved the equivalent of a fourpenny rate by treating its 
several parishes as one area for valuation purposes. 
London has done this since 1869. As in London, the 
gross value of a tenement or holding as assessed for 
rates will also hold good for the purposes of Schedule A 
of the Income Tax. The new assessment committees 
will be able to adjust differences between county authori- 
ties and the small boroughs within their respective spheres, 
as all local authorities will be represented on the com- 








'mittees. 
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Moreover, the ratepayers’ delegates will not be 
hampered by the presenee of Commissioners of Income 
Tax, as the Government originally desired. It was widely 
felt that the assessment committees ought to be free to 
decide on their valuations without official interference, 
and Mr. Chamberlain very sensibly withdrew the pro- 
posal. We may note also that each set of rural parishes 
stands to gain in one respect by the uniform valuation 
which they all co-operate in making. As Mr. Peto said 
in the Tlouse, some parishes at present are undervalued 
and get more than their share of county benefits at the 
adroit doubt 
every 


expcuse of their less neighbours. We 


whether such abuses are common, but at any rate 
parish will henecforth be uniformly valued and assessed, 

The Act has also at ancient 
ericv ance in regard to the rating of machinery. In Scot- 


land the law makes a clear distinction betwee machinery 


long last remedied an 


which is firmly attached to the hereditament and cannot 
be removed without causing damage and machinery which 
is not fixed or is casily removable ; the first class is rate- 
able and the second is not. Sut in Eneland it has been 
left to the union assessment comimittecs to say whether 
or not machinery should be rated, and on what terms, 
Thus, on the North-east usually 
rated, while in Lancashire most of the costly machinery 
Manufacturers have 


coast machinery is 


in the cotton mills is free of rates. 
for many years besought Parliament to deal with this 
vexatious problem. They have justly contended that to 
impose heavy rates on machinery penalizes the energetic 
manufacturer who instals new plant in order to increase 
his business and give more employment. The English 
manufacturer is often blamed for his reluctance to scrap 
obsolete machines and buy new ones, as his American 
competitor is said to do at the Icast provocation, but he 
mav in some cases have been influenced by the knowledge 
that he would be rated in proportion to his enterprise. 
The 
kinds of machinery which are to be regarded as forming 

f the hereditament and therefore as rateable are 
scheduled; all other machinery is to be exempt from 
rates, The members for the mining and ship-building 


The new Aet goes far to remove such hesitation. 


part ¢ 


ts complained, not unreasonably, that the heavy 


(isi 
nachinery employed in these industries will continue to 
«© rated in Kngland, as it is in Scotland. But it is impos- 
sible, for financial reasons, to carry the doctrine to its 
logical conelusion and free all) machinc ry from local 


The avricultural interest demanded and obtained a 


} concession for the farmer. While his land is already 

ed at only one-fourth of its net annual value, for 
purposes of rating, he has now secured a similar abatement 
inthe net annual value of his farm buildings, such as cow- 
sheds, silos and Duteh barns. Mr. Chamberlain estimated 


reduction would save the farmers about 


which other rural ratepayers will have 


that this 
YH00 000 a year, 
to find. We do not say that this concession to the agri- 
ciltural industry is inexpedient or unduly great. On the 
When coupled with the further 
reduction of the rates on land 
half to a quarter of the net value it is, however, sucha 
substantial concession that we think the farmers will be 
well advised to make no further demands for the present. 
The exemption of a particular class from the general burden 
of taxation tends to excite jealousies which, as in the case 
of the French noblesse and clergy before the Revolution, 
may even become dangerous to the commonwealth. 


contrary, we welcome it. 


agricultural from a 








Before going on. their holidays readers are advised to place an order 
for the Specraror. The journal will be forwarded to any address 
ut the following rates: One Month, 2s. 6d. ; Two Months, 5s. ; 
Three Months, 7s. 6d.—The Publisher, the Srecraror, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








THE DIPLOMATIC UNITY 


EMPIRE 
N KARLY two months have passed since the Treaty of 
London was agreed upon at Locarno by the dele. 
gates of seven nations. We have had time, therefore, to 
rcilect the full Pact 
and upon what its effect will be upon the component parts 


OF THE 


upon significance of the security 


of the British Commonwealth. This problem is much 
more important than the question whether the Dominions 
ratify the Pact 


Article 9, which reads as follows : 


under the terms of 


*'The present Treaty 


will or will not 


shall impose no obligation upon any of the British 
India, 


India, 


Doniunions, or upon unless the Government of 


such Dominion, or of sienilics its 
thereof.” 

whether diplomatic unity can be maintained in the 
alternative is to let the 


centrifugal forces set in motion by the method of cd aling 


acceptance 


In fine, we are face to face with the question 
British Commonwealth. The 
with the Locarno Pact go unchecked. 


Under the 


time was the essence 


conditions of the mecting at Locarno, when 


of the matter, it may have been im- 
possible for Great Britain to do anything but act for 
herself and hope for subsequent 
Doniunions. We are not dealing with the terms of the 
Treaty of London, which we find admirable, but with the 
danger of pursuing a similar policy of British rather than 
Admittedly the 


task of conducting the external affairs of a Commonwealth 


ratification by the 


Imperial representation in the future. 


which consists of virtually independent democracies is a 
The 


nation- 


difficult one, and we have no precédent to guide us. 
British Kmpire is something entirely new in 
building ; we have to devise a scheme which coinbines 
efliciency and promptness and takes cognizance of the 
nationhood of the Dominions. Is there any valid reason 
why we should not follow the precedent established by the 
Imperial War Cabinet in 1917 and by the British Dele- 
gation at the Washington Conference 2?) At Washington 
the exeeptional influence of the British Delegation was 
primarily due to the fact that it represented the British 
Empire as a whole and had the full force of public opinion 


1} 


in the Dominions behind it. 1 or 


No group of statesme 


diplomatists merely representative of Great Britain 


could have spoken with equal authority. 
Those Dominions re 


that they have many preoccupations tending to make 


most fanuliar with the OvLiize 


them self-absorbed, as, for instance, the task of wresting 
vast from Nature. In the 
and farms of the Canadian West, on the high veld in 
South Africa, in the back blocks of Australia and New 
Zealand Europe seems very remote. If in future gather- 
ings where European affairs are dealt with the British 


territorics lumber camps 


Forcign Seeretary is going to conclude arrangements on 
behalf of Great Britain alone, this divergence of outlook 
will be intensified. What is required is some method of 


keeping public opinion in the Dominions informed on 


forcion affairs and of cnsuring that the views of the 
Dominion clectorates are considered. The Imperial Con- 
ferenecs every three vears pro ide one method of « nsurig 
consultation, but this is not enough——we must make pro- 
vision for the peri ids between. 

n made for modernizing 
our methods of consultation. The current issue of the 
Round Table contains a thoughtful article on this subject. 
The proposal is revived that the functions of the Dominion 
High Commissioners in London and those of the Goy- 
ernor-Generals of the Dominions should be drastically 
* Inter-Impevial consultation is far less ethi- 


Various suggestions have b 


changed, 
ciently organized,” says the Round Table, * than is con- 
sultation between all foreign Governments ; Im fact, it is 
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not organized at all.” It is suggested that the Dominion 
High Commissioners should be accredited to the British 
Foreign Office in a diplomatic capacity; that their 
functions and status should be similar to those of an 
Ambassador; and that they should be assisted by 
seconds-in-command upon whom would devolve all those 
commercial duties for which hitherto the High Commis- 
sioners themselves have been responsible. The Governor- 
General of a Dominion would perform purely constitu- 
tional functions as the representative of the Crown, and 
a British High Commissioner would be sent to every 
Dominion as a diplomatic intermediary. 

The Imperial Conference in London next year will give 
an opportunity for overhauling our out-of-date consulta- 
tive machinery. We submit that there is no more im- 
portant problem. At the last Imperial Conference a reso- 
lution was passed that each of the Britannic nations was 
competent to negotiate treaties with foreign govern- 
ments on matters affecting itself alone, but that where 
the subject might involve other parts of the Empire it 
must consult them before acting. If we desire to preserve 
diplomatic unity we must do more than consult the 
Dominions ; we must devise a system which will enable 
them to take a share in formulating our foreign policy. 
Only in this way will the influence of the British Com- 
monwealth be exercised to the utmost and remain true 
to itself, 


HERE ENDETH THE FIRST SESSION 
By New Member, 

ve Government met the House of Commons last year 
inanatmosphere charged with relief, expectancy, and 
hope. The double uneasiness engendered by minority 
rule and the administration of an obviously inexperienced 
left-wing Government had been removed. The mandate 
from the people was overwhelming. For a time all went 
well. The new House was seen to be composed for the 
most part of men without axes to grind, intent enly upon 
securing the improvement of the conditions of the people, 
although differing profoundly as to the methods by which 
this result could be achieved, The Ministers as a whole 
seemed to be a competent lot. Me. Baldwin, as leader of 
the House, was at once liked and trusted. Mr. Mae- 
Donald, alter a start, went to 
Jamaica, recovered his health, and began again. Mr. 
Lloyd George was all smiles and benignity. 

Then, suddenly, everything went to pieces. An 
tolerable depression gripped not only Parliament but the 
country. The Finance and Pensions Bills were bundled 
through a listless Howse, while members visited their 
constituencies and returned more worried and anxious 
than when they set oul. Gradually things worked up toa 
crisis on that sultry August night when a weary Prime 
Minister announced that he had staved off a coal strike 
and an industrial upheaval of unknown magnitude —at a 
depres- 


somewhat disastrous 


in- 


price. I have never seen the effeets of * mass ” 
sion and nerves more clearly demonstrated than they 
were in the lobby on the day we adjourned for the summer 
The talk was of nothing but ruin, civil wars, 
best, the impending General Election. 


recess. 
strikes, or, at 
Government stock had fallen heavily, though the Oppo- 
sition parties were in even deeper waters. 

But now another and no less remarkable change has 
come. It is fair to say that the situation 
logically at any rate --is at least as hopeful as it was this 
time last year. Once more has the Government attained 
the contidence of the masses, and therefore of its repre- 
Members of the House of Commons have 


psycho- 


sentatives. 


gone home for Christmas filled once again with optimism. 
What is it that has caused these amazing reversals of 
public opinion within so short a time? First and fore- 


most I would say the return to gold, with all that it 
implies. The political and psychological effeets of the 
trade position can hardly be overestimated, and the re- 
introduction of the gold standard in April, with the 
ensuing credit contraction, dealt a smashing blow at the 
exporting industries of this country when they could not 
easily bear it. The full effects of this were but tardily 
recognized by those in authority, but it is hardly possible 
to blame Mr. Churchill— who never posed as a currency 
expert and whose speeches at the time revealed a monu- 
mental ignorance of the subject—for carrying out the 
considered policy which the Bank of England had pursued 
with great tenacity for five years. The fact remains that 
credit was contracted, the embargo on foreign loans was 
inaintained, exports fell, and the unemployment figures 
rose. And these events, together with the general de 
pression referred to, began with the introduction of the 
Budget. The Budget is open to criticism in certain other 
respects. I have found the opinion prevalent amongst 
the Unionist rank and file that the sixpenny reduction in 
the Income Tax is of no practical value to industry, and 
that in the circumstances it would have been wiser to have 
used the money directly for the stimulation of depressed 
industries and the development of clectrical power and 
Imperial trade. Finally there is a general feeling that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have been better 
advised to have taken the whole burden of the Pensions 
Act off the shoulders of industry for the first two years at 
any rate, and not to have tampered with the Super-tax 
and Death Duties. On the whole, then, an unsatisfactory 
Budect was the cause of most of the trouble. But the 
coal subsidy was the climax. This is generally accepted as 
having been inevitable, but, taken in conjunction with 
the trade depression, it sufliciently explains the des- 
pondency into which we had all fallen by August. 

The subsequent change for the better is I think 
explained by the expansion of credit due to the forced 
reduction in the Bank Rate in the autumn, and to the 
series of fortunate events abroad. Full advantage was 
taken by the Government of the opportunity at Locarno, 
And then came a similar great success in the Irish affair. 
Last. but not least, the industrial policy of peace and co- 
operation which has been so frequently outlined by the 
Prime Minister at last shows signs of bearing fruit. If 
the general improvement in trade continues his hopes 
may well be realized. 

J have tried to sketch, in critical rather than indulgent 
vein, the main features of Government policy, and their 
immediate effect. In an exhaustive study of the political 
situation they could well be dealt with in greater numbers 
and at greater length. At the moment it is only possible 
to refer to the institution of the Food Council and its 
attempt to control prices by publicity, the passage of the 
Rating and Valuation Act and of certain Safeguarding 
duties, the East African loan and the decision to build 
2,000 houses in Scotland independently of the local 
authorities, as being perhaps the most significant of the 
further actions of a Government which no one can accuse 
of inactivity. There has been considerable delay in 
announcing an agricultural and an Imperial policy, about 
which many members on both sides of the House are 
extremely anxious. In these two spheres wise expenditure 
is the best economy, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
neither will be ignored next year. 

The dissensions within the Opposition parties, probably 
unparalleled in political history, resulted in the partial with- 
drawal of Mr. Lloyd George to “ the land,” and in the 
complete withdrawal of Mr. Wheatley to Clydebank. The 
breach in the Labour Party has been temporarily healed, 
but all the disruptive clements remain. It would be far- 
cical to calla party the strange assortment which occupies 
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the “ Liberal ” benches. In the Unionist ranks the fiscal 
jssuc smoulders, despite the heroic efforts of Mr. Churchill 
to damp it down, but it will not flare up yet awhile. Four 
big reputations have been increased—those of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain as an administrator, Mr. Churchill as a 
debater, Sir Alfred Mond as a diagnoser, and Captain 
Wedgwood Benn as a parliamentarian. Two great 
speeches have been delivered: one by Mr. Baldwin in 
recommending the rejection of the Trade Union Levy 
Bill, the other by Mr. Churchill in defence of the coal 
The Labour Party has been shockingly bad in 
debate. Mr. MacDonald is reasonably good when he 
forgets to shout; Mr. Snowden is effective on the Free 
Trade theme; Mr. Graham retains his lucidity; and 
there is the incomparable Mr. Maxton, absent—alas !— 
during the last few weeks through illness. But that 
practically exhausts the list. Of the younger men, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha and Mr. Beckett for the Opposition, and 
Mr. Oliver Stanley and Mr. Herbert Williams on the 
Ministerial benches have made an impression on the 
House in their very different styles. 


subsidy 3 


One reflection at least is satisfving: that while de- 
mocracy in Europe is fighting a losing battle for its life, 


The past 


session bas at anv rate done nothing to shake confidence 


it has never been more secure in this country. 
in the Parliamentary system. 


JERUSALEM 
1917. CHRISTMAS 1925 


{it following article is by an exceptionally 


torrespondent who ts resident tn Palestine. | 


well-infornes 


Lanima mia si volse indietro a remirar lo passo. 
‘ee British troops who, through bitter cold and 

blinding sleet, fought their painful and perilous way 
foot by foot up and down the stony peaks and valleys of 
the mountains of Judea, found, when they delivered 
Jerusalem, glamour and glory such as the Great War 
gave but seldom, but they found little else. They mingled 
indecd with the inhabitants in something near an 
ecstasy of hope and joy, for these were the days when 
the trace of the great fear was vet in men’s eyes, and the 
gulp of relief still at their throats; when, for friendship 
with the Allies, true or suspected, whole families of 
Christians had been exiled, at an hour's notice, into the 
interior of Asia Minor amid the Armenian exterminations, 
a Moslem Kadi had been hanged at the Jaffa Gate and a 
young Jewish girl had been tortured to suicide. But the 
Turk, when he struck his flag and the camp in which he 
had bivouacked rather than settled for four hundred 
years carried with him in his retreat money, recordss 
registers, much furniture, all food and generally every- 
thing that could be of the smallest use to the City or to 
its liberators. 

Roads were impassable; the railway, then but little 
advanced beyond Lydda, more than once washed away 
by winter rains, and the needs of the Army properly para- 
mount. Gerusalemme Liberata 
But the Commander-in-Chief, once apprised, had rushed 
up wheat convoys, and within a few days a Food Control 


drew near starvation, 


for flour, sugar and kerosene, with the necessary staff, 
sheds, warehouses and transactions running into scores 
of thousands of pounds had been organized by the Military 
Government, who saw to it personally that the children 
also were fed, and fed first. 

The shops were empty. There was no strect lighting 
and very little private, for few householders could afford 
lamps, so that the City went to bed at sunset and, apart 
from military formations, there was not one light to be 
seen in Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives ; from which 
indeed it was still possible to hear and to witness all the 


phases of the fight for Jericho. The fellah was a shivering 
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bundle of rags. Beggars swarmed, and the eye, the car 


] j ; 
and the nose were violently assaulted at every corner; 


nor was it much consolation to remember, with the 
that it couldn't be 
weren't any. The Army maintained all roads of military 
utility (and none other survived), the side tracks of which 


displayed the pleasing 


farmer, the drains, because there 


id: “To be used by horses, 
Not one civilian 
There were no 


"CCl 
mules, camels, donkeys and civilians.” 
car or telephone existed in Jerusalem. 
Law Courts and consequently no lawyers; but. this 
description of the New Jerusalem of 1917, though scrupu- 
lously exact, verges upon the Apocalyptic, and must turn 
to 1925. 

And the difference revealed by the ninth Christmas is, 
to one revisiting Jerusalem, radical and even startling, 
The developed City area already includes some hundred 
kilometres of very tolerable roads, which will be yet 
further improved so soon as the recently discovered 
quartz quarries are able to place a more durable and 
less powdery metal at the disposal of the civic authorities, 
They are watered, when water is available, by the latest 
model of combined water carts and fire engines, the cavy 
Kast. Streets have been 
widened where possible and re-aligned ; they are regu- 


of the lesser cities of the Near 


larly swept and cleansed, and compare in savour, even 
within the old walled city, very favourably with those 
of an independent Cairo. Telephones, both public and 
private, to the number of many hundreds answer local 
and trunk calls in English, Arabic and Hebrew at any 
hour of the day or night. 

The shops, though not yet of the first order, supply 
adequately the needs of the inhabitants, even accommo- 
dating them with frozen salmon and the latest thing in 
tennis balls. The increase of building has rendered pos- 
sible the gradual abolition of rent restrictions, whereby 
the tenant was for seven lean vears tided over the risk of 
exploitation, There is 
composed of Moslems, Christians and Jews, the only in- 


now a Chamber of Commerce 
stitution of its kind in Palestine that has not found it 
necessary to split into Arab and Jewish divisions. A 
Sports Club has been founded in which cricket, football, 
tennis, hockey and golf are played. There is an active 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. There 
are, by law, no advertisement hoardings and no bars. 

But the heavy and unfortunately far from dead hand 
of the pre-War Ottoman Concessionaire still presses upon 
Jerusalem, and you learn with no less surprise than indig- 
nation that, after cight years of British rule and every 
possible effort by the local authorities and the Palestine 
Government, several vears must still elapse before the 
City can be allowed to provide itself with electricity, 
with a proper water supply or, consequently, a modern 
drainage system. What this means in a summer of 
drought only those in charge who planned to bring five 
trains of water daily up the mountains from Lydda, and, 
more poignantiy, the poor, waiting in the sun for their 
two days’ ration, will ever realize. 

For the dumb soul of the City there are many traces ot 
loving care. The names of the strects, preserved or 
piously bestowed, gleam down in Roman, Arabic and 
Hebrew script from blue and green tiles fired in the Turris 
Antonia. The hideous clock tower has been bodily re- 
moved from the Jaffa Gate, shorn of its trimmings and re- 
a model of austere elegance, in the Allenby 
The Citadel on Zion bas been preserved from 


erected, 
Square. 
decay and ruin, and the rampart walk restored, after cen- 
turics of disuse, fo the City Walls. And the gravestone 
of the solitary Crusader, signatory to Magna Charta, 
Governor of the Channe! Islands and tutor to King Henry 
g ‘ 


the Third, reposes, sate at t fron the trampling at tect, 
t 


Ie 
before the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
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RUSSIA TO-DAY 


[The favourable impressions which the writer of this articlo 
brought away from Moscow will probably surprise most people. 
The writer's good faith, however, cannot be questioned. If he 
is wrong he can be contradicted. His recommendation that Great 
Britain should not miss trading opportunities in Russia deserves 
careful consideration. We know all the objections and difiiculties, 
but here is a business man telling his fellow business men that 
“big opportunities are being missed.’’} 

’ AM convinced as the result of a recent visit to Moscow 

that some relaxation in the passport visa restrictions 
would be advantageous to us and to Russia. We are 
misinformed about the conditions now prevailing, and 
it is important that the reports of our Labour depuiations 
should be supplemented by others likely to command 
wider acceptance. If some of our leading commercial, 
industrial and financial men were cnabicd to go to Moscow 
and other parts of Russia, I should be surprised if they 
did not return with other views than those now gencrally 
entertained about the desirability of closer business 
relations between the two countrics. 

I hold no brief for the Soviet Administration, but I 
feel bound to say that the state of Moscow is very eredit- 
able to the authorities. Perfect order prevails, and 
visitors need not fear disturbances or anticipate other 
than most courteous treatment. The people in the main 
are well clad, and appear to be well fed and contented. 
I saw no such misery and degradation as was sadly 
evident in St. Petersburg during a visit in 1910, and should 
say that the masses at least have reason to rejoice over 
the improvement in their lot. I am afraid, however, 
that the former middle and upper-class people are 
still suffering, but was told there has recently been more 
readiness to recognize their ability to render useful 
service to the community. 

I went to Moscow on a business mission, and can only 
record the observations any visitor could make. I 
do not pretend to any insight into, or special knowledge 
of, the social and economic conditions, nor did I seck 
for such information in official or other quarters. As 
far as I could judge the country between Riga and Moscow, 
and thence to Warsaw, is being well cultivated. There 
were indications that a good harvest had been reaped, 
and excellent progress made in ploughing for the next 
crops. Certainly the work could not have been done 
if the peasants were as disgruntled as we have been 
led to suppose. 

Great activity now characterizes Moscow. There are 
well over two and a half million inhabitants and the main 
strects are very busy. There is an excellent electric 
tramway service, and the cars are usually crowded, and 
sometimes fearfully overcrowded, but the traflic is very 
efliciently handled. A new service of motor-buses 
(made in England) is well patronized, and there are plenty 
of taxis and some motors in the streets. The old “ drosh- 
kies” are in a rather bad way, for their usefulness is 
declining on the advent of better transit facilities. 

The boulevard that encircles the city is in fairly good 
condition, and the sandpits provided for children at 
frequent intervals are very popular. The scats are well 
occupied by women and children in the daytime, and I 
saw few loafers or beggars. In the evenings there was 
a steady flow of promenaders, some of whom showed a 
friendly interest in the foreigner, and indeed the atmo- 
sphere was such that I felt far more at case in passing 
through at night than I have been under similar con- 
ditions in some other Continental boulevards. 

The streets and the boulevards are well lighted, the 
latest are lamps being used, and a start has been made 
with macadam to replace the irregular cobble-stones 


which are so distressing for pedestrians. The city is 


being rchabilitated, and the outlay during the past six 


months on labour and material must have been enormous, 
The fine squares and principal buildings appear to great 
advantage, as uniform colour schemes have been adopted,, 
The houses and other buildings are painted throughout 
in quiet shades which contrast pleasantly with the 
more vivid colours used in decorating the churches. 
As far as could be seen the occupants of the larger houses 
are comfortably billetted, but probably the former owners 
might not be pleased if they could sce the internal 
condition of their old homes. 

There are about 200 churches in Moscow, and althouch 
some are closed and a few converted into schools, there 
would seem to be plenty left for their legitimate use. 
On the third Sunday in September I went to the famous 
Church of the Redeemer, and then to a later service at 
a beautiful church some distance away, where I was 
told the services are maintained on the old lines, I 
found there some hundreds of devout worshippers, and 
those who know the conditions will understand the 
appeal such a service makes to all who appreciate ornate 
ritual, grand music, and a magnificently decorated church, 
There was no sermon, and I was told this is now the only 
restriction imposed by the authorities upon the ck rey. 
There were considerably more men than women wor- 
shippers. I made a point of attending a different church 
at about 9 o’clock cach morning, and always found a 
fair number of people there. 

The Chapel of the Iberian Virgin by the cutrance to the 
Red Square, which is flanked by the Kremlin, is still 
highly revered, and whenever I passed by people were 
wailing their turn to enter; another fairly large church 
near by was well filled when I looked in about noon. | 
do not know anything about the Church revenues, but the 
gorgeous vestments and wonderfully decorated churches 
cannot have been interfered with to any considerable 
extent. I saw suflicient evidence of liberty in public 
worship to satisfy me that the allegations of religious 
persecution should not be too readily accepted now, 
however justified in the past. I was told, however, that 
no trade union member is allowed, on pain of expulsion, 
to enter a church, and that penalty must be an effective 
deterrent to all but the most devout. Certainly there is 
still much outward respect for religion, and I noticed that 
it was the general practice to uncover or make the Sign 
of the Cross in passing by a church or shrine. 

People seem to have money to spend freely enough, the 
shops are crowded and long queues paticntly waiting to 
enter are to be scen in the shopping centres. The Great 
Theatre, which seats 4,000, was full each night T was there, 
and is said to be crowded for every ballet or opera per- 
formance. I found full houses in three other theatres, 
and the neighbouring cafés were packed at and after 
midnight. The ballet and opera at the Great Theatre 
are said to be quite up to their old standard —certainly if 
would be difficult to think otherwise. The audicnees, 
mainly of working class appearance, are quietly appre- 
ciative, and are admitted on easy terms. A box for six, 
by the way, costs about two pounds, and amphitheatre 
stalls cight shillings cach. 

Space forbids the recital of other indications of progress 
and resumption of normal activities in a great city. It 
seems to me that big business opportunities are being 
missed. Our manufacturers and others interested should 
take steps to ascertain all the relevant facts before de- 
ciding that it is inadvisable to give extended credit, 
Every contract entered into by the Soviet Authorities 
during the last five years appears to have been fulfilled. 
At least I have not heard of any cases of default. Iam 
satisfied that there is a genuine desire to purchase here 
rather than from our Continental competitors. 


T. H. HILKeN. 
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THE AESTHETICS OF ALCOHOL 


QUE cbvious and concerted movement throughout the 

world to abate drunkenness and the waste of national 
energy that it entails has begun to influence “ the Trade ” 
as well as the social reformer. A notable example is sect 
by Messrs. Barclay, Perkins and Co. in Southwark and 
South London. Theslatternly public house and the garish 
gin “ palace ” are being replaced by at the 
worst a charming word—where good food is supplied, 
where the graces of life cultivated, where music, 
drama and daneing are encouraged. Dancing halls are 
in Croydon which will hold as many as 


* taverns ” 
are 


now being built 


1,500 persons; and these are no isolated exceptions, 


Such a response from the Trade demands the attention 
of all sorts of Temperance reformers, whether they regard 
i a defence against Government control and local 


it as 
option, or as an ¢ xample of social development. 

It was quite clear to anyone who was present in the 
Tnited States on the eve of Prohibition that the scandal 
of the saloons was the most potent weapon of the re- 
formers. The pictures drawn by the Reverend Billy 
Sunday in his acrobatic orations were scarcely exaggerated 
the writer 


BYP rhole. Chicago, as 


in spite of his genius for 
saw and heard, rose like a man to his jeremiad. We have 
no parallel to the American saloon. In England the 
temptation to drink in a swinish degree has been en- 
hanced by nothing so much as the lack of other employ- 
Aman who has music to listen to drinks slowly and 


of it. <A 


nan who is part of a crowd ina comfortless place * swills,” 


ment, 
deliberately ; and if 


the drink is bad he is aware 
and not seldom desires to be drunk as soon as may be. 
The flagon holds his Iethe, not his epicure: 

When in the United States Prohibition was substituted 


furtive absorption of bad liquor pro- 


in pleasure. 
for the saloon t! 


duced much the same results as the low-class saloon, 


where embittered. ‘* One 
block v Men 
drank spirits, walked “a block,” and fell down dead. 
rapid = fi when men 
absorbed poisonous fluids with undue eclerity. The 
Finland, and for a 


or 


than a slang phrase. 


drucer ad 


drinks were 
hishk« V ” Was more 
in fact occurred 


Such italities 


same thing happencd in Norway and 
short while in Sweden. One evil suececded another. 

A generation ago in England one group of Temperance 
reformers, that some middie way must be 


found, opened a campaign, based on the belief that re- 


convinced 


formation ought to begin, if net at the source, at the tap. 
Thev held that if the poor man could find in the public 
house something of the leisure and comfert of the rich 
man in his club, he would not suffer from any temptation 
to excess. Such was the faith at the back of the Trust 
Houses, which originated in Ifertfordshire and Cheshire 
as county experiments, though later different companies 
were formed both locally and on a wide seale. Individual 
in the Eastern counties, for example, and in 


se 


cn- 


brev ers 
Dorsct—have made a good many experiments in 
nobling * the inn, in associating less drinking with higher 
thinking, and in surrounding the bar with comforts 
proper to a refined civilization. 

Now the taverns of the Trust Ifouse 
organizers and these new luxurious taverns resemble one 
another a good deal in fact as well as in appearance. At 
both bought as well as alcoholic liquor, 
and it may be consumed in pleasant surroundings. Both 
equally insistent that nothing bad in quality is 
supplied. It is probable that even the intentions may be 


similar; and enlightened brewers may as strongly favour 


reformed 


food may be 


are 


moderation in drinking as any Temperance reformer. 
We may plausibly quote: “ Blessings on his head, he 
without any interfering suggestion that 
Even in 


brews good beer,” 
the benefactor desires us to drink to excess, 


Sweden, where Government monopoly is thorough, beer 
up to 8) per cent. of alcoholic content is left free of 
control, and temperance is preserved. So much most of 
us will grant, but we must, like Rob Roy, observe certain 
* distinctions that are plain and few.” A_ brewer's 
‘ll beer. The Southwark and 
Croydon Palaces, the Fellowship Inn and all the Anchor 
Taverns certainly decrease the consumption of alcoho] 


business is to brew and s« 


by any one person on any single occasion, but probably 
increase the total consumption over a twelvemonth. The 
brewers are doubtless taking action that is wise and judi- 
cious merely from the point of business. This obvious 
fact has armed a good deal of criticism against the re- 
formed public house ; and it may be true that by adding 
sober grace to the consumption of alcohol the new taverns 
the Prohibitionists of of their the 
weapon that won Prohibition its victory in the United 
States. But the best 
perance to win or lose on iis own merits, not on adventi- 
It is, moreover, 


rob one weapons 


Temperance reformers wish tem- 


tious abuses in the opposed system. 
entirely false to argue that what is good for business is 
bad for the public, that the interest of producer and con- 
sumer clash. Whatever the effect on drinking, it is to 
the general good that the London County Council, who 
have been followed by the licensing magistrates, should 
have permitted music and dancing in what are calied 
public houses. It is to the good that the chief author of 
the Trust Houses should have been given a certain control 
over the new experiment of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & 
Co. We understand that, 
like the i” poe *s Ri reshment House Association (founded 


has 


re BI : : ; i 
liis adhesion is important. 
i 


on the initiative of the late Bishop of Chester), he 


adopted one most definite method of directly encouraging 
< the 
aleoholie sales, but are 
sales of food.” 


Such a regulation, if faithfully pursued, puts the 1 


no profits on 


interest 


nh managers receive 


civen... a substantial 


t¢ Peyp ran 


in the 
eform 
‘neral 


of the public house definitely in the stream of g 


rf 
temperance reform. Both movements can help our social 
progress. At the least the brewers’ taverns, following the 
Public Hlouse Trust, strip drinking of its excesses and its 
grossness, and add a decent social attraction to places 
most in want of the graces of life. The most prohibitory 
Prohibitionist must acknowledge so much, even while he 
regrets the effect of it on his own particular campaign, 
Progress does not ecase to be progress because its orators 
are thereby deprived of that uscful rhetorical butt, the 
Awful Example. 

PARTIES 

| O we all feel the same about parties, or is it that 1 

am peculiar? I like to think I am very different 
from other people, but as time goes on I discover, with 
diminishing pleasure, that Tam not. Yet in this matter of 
parties, of jolly evenings in other people’s houses, I cannot 
believe we all feel alike. I remark your flushed and happy 
faces, before, during, and after, your checry ‘“ Good 
night * when allis over, your habit of turning up smilingly 
wherever you are asked, and I cannot believe your thoughts 
are mine. It is truc, of course, that you on your side may 
have remarked my happy face, cheery farewell, and habit 
of turning up at parties, and not realized that something 
very different was happening inside. Perhaps I shall 
never know, not even if I sent round a questionnaire (which 
crics out. for untruths), what other people think about it 
all, but I can sketch my own position. 

The truth is, then, that while I cannot keep away from 
parties, I eannot enjoy them. IfI summon up my courage 
an invitation, I always regret it when the 
evening arrives. Probably most of my friends are there, 
I scttle down to read at home, but the printed page fades 


and refu 
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out, and wistfully I see the distant company, the shifting 
flower-bed of gowns, the manly gleaming fronts, the nods 
and becks and smiles and happy faces. From what wit 
and beauty and gracious friendship have 1 exiled myself! 
After an hour or so of this, I see myself as a lonely, neg- 
lected man, sad, stern, contemptuous of the vapid throng, 
communing with the immortal masters in schelarly and 
ascetic seclusion. This is the best I can do to make the 
evening go, but Ido not enjoy myself. It is a poor business 
being a sad, stern, lonely man, particularly if there is no 
one there to see how sad, stern, and lonely vou are, if the 
vapid throng, instead of being present to remark how you 
despise it, is somewhere else enjoying itself. 

So there is nothing to do but accept the invitations, 
And though I know very well, or should know very well, 
what there is in store for me, 1 not only decide to go, but 
actually look forward to going. More often than not Tam 


swept there by a little undercurrent of excitement. IT pat 
my hair and tic, and try over an epigram or two. I feel, 


like the fool Lam, that this night will be different. But no, 
it is always the same. I leave in a profound fit of depres- 
sion, which has been creeping over me for an hour or two, 
and as I journey home it seems as if all the silver cords 
had been loosed, the golden bowls broken, and the 
mourners were about the streets. I am one with the 
Preacher. 

Small wonder that poor Thackeray, for ever dining out, 
should have spent all his days erying, “ Vanity ! Vanity!” 
Ry the time 1 have unlocked my front door I feel like a 
Trappist; I could engage to turn a prayer-wheel in 
Tibet for a decade; I pray for the race of men in some 
dark valley of desolation. By the time I have warmed my 
fect by the fire, before going up to bed, I have decided, 
once for all, that I must avoid these gatherings at all cost, 
that I was meant to be a sad, stern, lonely fellow. “Oh 
no,” they will say of me, “ you will never find him at this 
sort of thing. Never accepts an invitation. Strange 
fellow, very detached—you know the kind—deep.” 
The thought of their saying this cheers me a little, and so 
I go to bed, a different man, only to wake up the next 
morning the man I was before, ready to accept the first 
invitation that comes my way, to race again round the daft 
circle of hope and disillusion. 

What is it, I ask, that makes these entertainments so 
depressing ? It is not that I have been insulted, snubbed, 
or even ignored. It is not even some more subtle form of 
wounded vanity, such as a fecling that by some dreary 
disenchantment I have not contrived to be as important 
as I ought to have been. I knew this feeling well, no 
one better, so well that it is easy to distinguish it from this 
other feeling of hollow disillusion that always ruins my 
pleasure at a party. Indecd, this disillusion is only 
strengthened when the evening has been what we have 
the pathetic impudence to call a“ suecess,” when, like the 
man in Trivia, I have told my _ best without 
catching that giazed look in people's eyes, have made my 
best remarks without being merely stared at, and so forth, 
Then, even if the depression can be kept at bay during 
the party, I have but to gather my little laurels with my 
hat and coat, go out into the darkness, to find the Night 
one huge ironical comment and all my garlands withered 
away. A twinkle or two from Sirius and Aldebaran, and 
the dashing epigrammatist dwindies into an insect. A 
million dead parties are rotting on the cold searred face 


stories 


of the moon. I go home sick at heart. 


No doubt all those persons who have much to do with 
the unconscious mind, and little to do with the conscious 
one, could furnish me with an explanation at once. My 
own theory, a very tentative affair, will not interest them, 
I imagine, but it is the best I can do. 
parties are depressing because the kind ef human relation- 


I suspect that 


—< 


ship they involve is, at least to me, a very unsatisfying 
one. It is one of aequaintanceship, which demands alll the 
outer fuss of friendship without giving any of the inner 
satisfaction, which asks you to be strangers at heart while 


maintaining the appearance of friends. — This, of course 


- . . , 
is the talk of a barbarian, who does not understand the 
usages of civilization; but then TF happen to be at heart 


who submit to strangers, who 
surround himself with friends, but finds the people whe 
remain between the two, claiming the privileges of both 


but avoiding the obligations of both, distinctly unsatisfy-; 


a barbarian, can can 


ing. 

And the people we mect at parties are not simply 
strangers who are on the way to being friends. That would 
be simple, soinething that even T can understand. But ho, 
they are people who refuse to be strangers and also have 
no intention of becoming friends. They wish to be acquain- 
tances, mere How-d’you-doers, who seem to find some 
satisfaction in playing an claborate game of make-believe, 
If you will pretend an interest in their concerns and 
opinions, they will pretend a like interest in yours, until 
the clock strikes and we all go out into the night. They 
demand that you should turn out the contents of your 
mind for them to sort over, looking at the strange heap 
with a smile that means nothing. With strangers, to be 
regarded with a kind of blank hostility, you can keep 
tightly within yourself, and all is well. With friends, you 
can expand and enlarge and tumble about, and all is 
better. But with acquaintances, you can do neither one 
nor the other, but attend what is nothing more than a 
Barmecide feast of friendship, where there is every fatigu- 
ing ceremony possible but no sustenance. A party pro- 
vides us with a whole evening crammed with this idiotic 
kind of human relationship, in which we can neither keep 
within ourselves nor yet establish any real communication 
with others ; and though I know that this acquaintanee- 
ship is part of civilization and that I am now frankly 
declaring myself a barbarian, I will have none of it. To 
that end I will forswear party-going, at least after this 
weck, for I have promised to go out to-morrow night, and,, 


J.B. P. 


of course, a promise is a promise. 


THE IDEAL ZOO 


By Wituiam T. Hornavay, 
Director of the New York Zoological Park. 


— perfect Zoo has not yet arrived, but surely there 
- is no harm in anticipating its arrival. We 

not, however, merely sit down and wait for it. Mean- 
Fancy her magical pinions 


must 
while we are invited to let * 
The designing of a new Zoo should be 
The need is 
for surpassing wisdom and a divine sense of proportion. 
It is much more important to know what not to do than 
it is to plan the things to be done. And yet, is it not the 
rile of all nations in Zoo-designing for fools to rush iv 
where wise men fear to tread?) In America it has been 
the universal rule for twenty years for local newspapers 
to announce that “the new Zoo” will be either “ the 
finest Zoo in the world ” or “ finer than Bronx Park.” 
The ideal Zoo should look ahead at least a quarter of a 
century. The New York Zoological Park owes fully one- 
half of its suecess, and all of the joy that its founders 
derived from its development, from its complete Final 
Plan. I might even eall it perfect, because the only 
changes necessary in the pian were insignificant. Two 
years spent in a searching study of nearly all the 
notable Zoological gardens existing in 1896-7 and an 
expenditure of about $12,000 before ground was broken 


spread wide.” 
preceded by a season of fasting and prayer. 


were well worth while, 
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All the world agrees that every Zoo should be most 
‘carefully designed to fit the size and resources of the city 
that it is intended to educate and adorn. 1 think it is 
much more difficult to maintain a Zoo than it is to build 
niain- 


one. The building is a glorious diversion: its 


tenance and repairs represent ** the cold grey dawn of the 
morning after.” And ‘maintenance troubles go on for ever. 
‘To the city concerned, the fateful hour is that in which 
‘the designer decides just how large the new institution 
His task 
is to give his patrons a well-balanced, well-equipped and 
perfect Zoo that may justly be regarded as “ one of the 
that shall be as large as the traflie will stand, 


shall be, and what it shall cost to maintain it. 


finest”; 
and yet be none too large for comfortable maintenance. 
Quite recently the writer designed for an American city 
just such a Zoo to cost $1,500,000 for the making (on a 
free site), and to be carried comfortably by an annual 
maintenance fund of $150,000, 

At this point it seems desirable to touch Upon some of 
the essential details of the ideal Zoo. In the first place, 
the founders should nobly reselve to keep no animals on 
exhibition that cannot be made comfortable and reasonably 
happy. 
of unhappy or uncomfortable captive animals, and the 
The ideal Zoo 
‘positively must not make the mistake of housing too many 
Just 
the temptation to take on too many mammals, birds or 


To-day, humane people do not enjoy the sight 
most sensitive persons are deeply pained, 


species at the expense of individual comfort. now, 


reptiles is very great. The ideal director or superinten- 
dent must be a master in the art of refusing. 

The captive wild animal (L use the word in its zoolo- 
gical sense) must be given in its suite of apartments, its 
ranges and corrals, its aviary, or what not, the greatest 
possible number of options on heat or cold, sunlight or 
shade, wetness or dryness, breeze or shelter, company or 
seclusion. In the daytime, animals are happiest and 
thrive best when they can see a lot of other animals through 
the partitions of their cages, or otherwise. On this 
subject half a book might be written. 


The ideal Zoo must shun imposing real solitary contine- 
The best 
Zoo is the one that keeps its captives on the most sociable 


ment as we all shun distemper and pneumonia. 


and cheerful basis that is possible with duc regard to their 
visibility. It is the business and the bounden duty of 
intelligent curators and keepers to study the tempera- 
ments of their animals and to know how many can live 
together of each species, and just which ones are * mean” 
The 


munity idea must be carried out in cage and den and 


in temper, and require to be caged alone. coms 
corral to its utmost reasonable limits, even though there 
may be a little occasional fighting. 

The space to be allotted to cach cage or compartment 
must be enough to save the occupant from fecling crated 
Wild animals hate 
An extra fifty 
square feet of cage floor may make to the animal a world 
Of course it is unnecessary to dwell upon 


and in danger of being smothered. 
crates, just as men hate strait-jackets. 


of difference. 
the duty to give every animal in a building an outdoor 
cage of some sort, be it ever so humble. For tropical 
hoofed animals that live in buildings the outside vards 
should be as long as possible, up to 70 feet; but the 
larger the animal the more it needs. Keeping elephants, 
rhinoceroses and tapirs in buildings without open-air 
yards deserves to rank as a penal offence. 

Every open-air den for bears, wolves, foxes and large 
carnivores should have a wide expanse of smooth and 
nearly level concrete, to stimulate walking and playing. 
Uneven floors for animals are a great mistake. 
They prevent exercise, instead of stimulating it. And all 
such enclosures should have steep rocks at the rear, over 


such 


the slecping dens, to provoke climbing and also oceasional 
resting on high levels. 

It is in the tropical bird houses that the community cage 
idea becomes a positive delight. About two-thirds of all 
bird species are suflic iently sood-natured to admit of 
many being kept together in large cages that afford a 
right The bird 
families hop about, and flit, and sing, and at times work 
The other 


good measure of freedom. way these 
and play, makes them a joy to contemplate. 
third of these birds are mean-spirited, and require to be 
caged singly at some waste of room. 

We have found that parakeets, lories and small parrots 
actually are happier in small cages than they are in extra 
large ones, in which they are afraid, and hardly know what 
to do with themselves. This is true of many small 
mammals ! 

The ideal Zoo is Olle 


netting for its deer, sheep, goats, antelopes, musk-ox, all 


which a maxinum of wire 


USCS 


birds, all monkeys save the apes and baboons, and even 
Sut the ideal Zoo need not go crazv 


4? 


all lions and tigers. 
in worship of the Hagenbeck idea of * barless bear dens, 
and spend a quarter of a million dollars in making four 
stone -such as 


fortifications of artificial 


or five moated 


wild bears never inhabit when free. This craze is now 


sweeping like an epidemic through the small new Zoos of 
works, 


America to the sacrifice of much more 


The cages of the animal buildings must be ventilated 


necessary 


from their floors upward, with exhausts at the top, to 


avoid discharging cage odours in the faces of visitors. 


The apes need just as much dry, fresh air as the lious and 
tigers ; and there should be no solid walls of glass in front 


of them to cut it off. Tt is better for captive animals to 


have occasionally a little loo much fresh air than too little. 


Finally, we advocate light olive-grecn paint on cage 
walls and bars, light-coloured interiors for buildings, big 
windows, plenty of skylights over cages, and many flowers 
the erounds. We hold that under no cir- 
cumstances should permitted to feed Zoo 


that a skilled veterinary surgeon should always 


throucvhout 
visitors be 
animals : 
and that in surgical operations anaesthetics 
should diligently and invariably be The writer 
holds that the second highest duty (after lumane treat- 
ment) of the ideal Zoo is to eahibit animals —as many of 


the important and representative genera as practicable 


be available, 
used, 


from all over the world. and that in coniparison with this 
the breedine of Zoo animals is of third-rate importance, 


. | r . mp 
THE THEATRE 
THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
Wirn what a deep sigh of relief must tired theat+ical managers 
weleome the arrival of Christmas! The search for new plays 


of their perpetual endeavour--—can be 
The spirit of criticism is not the 


coneern, they tell us, 
abandoned for a moment. 
spirit of Christmas. 

On the shelf, or in the drawer of the desk, repose the usual 
favourites. Bring them out, freshen them up here and there, 
select a new cast - they will do to tide over the holidays, 
And here they all are, scattered about the London theatres-- 
Peter Pan, The Blue Bird. The Windmill Man, Where the 
Rainbow Ends: these for the mere children. The schoolboy 
is pictured as a rough creature, dating. in spirit, from the 
days of Stalky and Co., even of Vice Give him 
Charleys Aunt, When Knights were Bold, Treasure Island, and 
A Message from Mars. But there are still fathers and mothers 
who believe in the instructive possibilities of the drama, with 
Therefore there ought to be at 
Last year 
This 


}ersa, 


recreative spectacle added. 
least one first-class Shakespearian production, 
we had A Midsummer Night's Dream at Drury Lane. 
year there is Henry VIIT, at the Empire. 

And pantomime ? That is an old story. There are only 
two in Central London this vear. For others, the family party 
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may go to the suburbs—to Stratford, Woolwich, Wimbledon 
and Hammersmith, where arise the usual crop of Dick Whit- 
tingtons, Aladdins and Ali Babas. 

It is easy, of course, to work oneself into a mood of regret 
about this known, this long-recognized, decay of pantomime. 
The elderly critic, always romantic in reminiscence, imagines 
himself to be again as he was when infantile fancy was cap- 
tured by gnomes leaping out of trap-doors ; by Joey scattering 
crackers ; by fairy ladies and corpulent ** boys,” interspersing 
the knockabout with touches of sweet sentimentality. Out 
of respect for vanished players it would be a pious task to 
catalogue, in annual succession, the Cinderellas and Cinder- 
ella’s ugly sisters and Dick Whittington’s cats one has seen. 
I have a vision of Harry Nicholls and Herbert Campbell 
shouldecring their way through these burlesqued fairy-tales ; 
or reposing as babes in the wood, “ real” leaves falling upon 
them from the “ flies.” Stage devices were simpler in those 
days, and the footlights really had a * breath” about them— 
in fact a delicious relish of gas. But how tedious it would 
all seem to-day! For pantomime, in the true sense, had 
perished long before it disappeared. It survived, the over- 
decorated ghost of itself, for years, as a top-heavy structure 
upon the original foundation, which was the harlequinade. 

This, now, might be revived, if duly renovated by Russian 
influence. Let a man fall over a table leg, or collapse upon a 
chair in the legitimate drama—whatever the season, Christmas 
or no, the audience rocks with laughter. Why not give the 
Christmas spirit its outlet in a futurist harlequinade ?— 
reviving the strect of uniform houses (M. Utrillo will oblige 
with a design); all doors and windows “ practicable” ; heads 
at the windows and doors; an adjacent staircase, manipulated 
like a Venetian blind, so that the grotesques of the scene 
may set tottering feet upon it, then collapse and slide to the 
foot, and be arrested (as people often are) for having had an 
accident. All this was pantomime, and this died out, or was 
cruelly reduced, before the sort of review, called by its namc, 
became in turn unfashionable. There was much to be said 
for it. If we must be silly, let us be childishly silly or beauti- 
fully silly, as some Russian ballets are. 

But need we be silly at Christmas time? The learned and 
grave will remind us of the solemn dramatic associations of 
this week—how the Church silenced her ancient fear of 
mimetic shows, and, in her own liturgical plays, gave us the 
“origins” of all that followed in the drama of the Eliza- 
bethans : miracle plays, mystery plays, Moralities, Interludes. 
From these, undoubtedly, our drama comes—straight from 
the “amateurs ” who, within the sacred precincts, exhibited 
the Cradle and the Child and showed the Magi advancing 
delicately while the famous Quem querritis ? gave the actors 
their first.cue for response. And to this day the genuinely 
* Christmassy ” dramas are those revivals of Eager Heart, 
of Everyman, at Westminster or at the Old Vic ; or such adap- 
tations of the ancient form as Miss Cicely Hamilton’s The 
Child in Flanders. 

An infinite pathos of suggestion can be found in these appro- 
priate revivals or reconstructions ; not only by the faithful 
who visit them for edification, but by the lover of the drama 
for its own sake. Ile sees here the babblings of the child in 
its swaddiing clothes, and perhaps regrets that the friendship 
of the Church was withdrawn irom an infant that was to 
grow so great—that the rebellious boy offended the mighty 
Mother, who in time was to turn her face away and leave that 
great civilizing influcnee to the control of the profane. These, 
after their defeat by the Puritans, became the commercial, 
and carried us out of the atmosphere of Lager Heart into that 
of the harmless, but hardly so poetical, Charley's Aunt, for 
Christmas weck. 

R. J. 


SOLD OUT. 

Many persons have reported during the past few weeks that 
they have Leen unable to buy a copy of the Srecratror at the 
bookstails or newsagents owing to ihe slock being sold oul. It is, 
of course, difficult lo estimate the demand and regulate the supply, 
But the Manager will be glad io send, as a sample, a copy of the 
current number post free to anyone who writes to The Manager, 
Srucraror Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, and 
encloses Gd. in stamps. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraron.] 


Smr,—We have had an interesting term, if not an exciting one; 
Most unusually there has been a spell of skating and there were 
many frantic rushes to sports shops, ironmongers, and other 
sources of supply. Sometimes the reply was a blank “ Sold 
out,” but somehow or other most would-be skaters were 
equipped in the end. The river was frozen at certain points, 
but none of the local meadows was flooded and it was necessary 
to go at least as far as Madingley for anything like decent ice. 
Better still, for those possessing motor-cars (and motors have 
their points, as even senior residents will admit), was the 
skating at Swavescy and Earith. Ilere the figure skaters were 
able to indulge in co-operative gyrations while the villagers, 
on their long fen-runners, moved swiftly round in striking 
contrast. The frost held for a week or more, but then the 
fatal step was taken. ‘The flooding of Lingay Fen was an- 
nounced—and the thaw inevitably followed. 

To turn to indoor activities, the new statutes proposed by 
the Commissioners were discussed in the course of two after- 
noons in the Senate House. As a result, the Commissioners 
have graciously modified a number of details, but, naturally 
enough, they cannot “sce their way ” to make any fundamental 
changes at this late hour. One or two dichards, led by Sir 
William Ridgeway, made their protest against the virtual 
abolition of the legislative powers of the Senate and empha- 
sized the injustice done to loyal non-resident members. But 
will these members mind very much really ? And, in general, 
is the claim of resident teachers and administrators to control 
the university an unreasonable one? ‘The retiring age of 
professors and others was also a subject of dcbate. Which 
is the greater risk——-that old men may go on too long and keep 
younger and fitter men out of their proper promotion, or that 
the prospect of retirement at 65 may prevent candidates well 
on in the fifties from presenting themselves? On the whole 
the Commissioners are probably right ; though it is questionable 
whether it was worth while bringing heads of houses under 
the regulation for compulsory retirement. ‘The most exciting 
event in the Senate IHlouse during the term was the voting on 
a grace for the presentation of a congratulatory address to a 
Roman Catholic institution in France. The Vice-Chancellor’s 
casting vote was given for the grace, but for a bricf period 
fecling ran high and the * No Popery ” cry seemed to be on the 
eve of rejuvenation. Perhaps the pleasantest outcome was 
an admirably pithy lampoon in the Cambridge Review. 'The 
Review, incidentally, has won universal approval this term. 
It has published the first two Hulsean Lectures of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s and unearthed some excellent Illustraicd London 
News pictures showing the animated scene in the Great Court 
of Trinity and elsewhere on the occasion of the visit to Cam- 
bridge of the late Queen Alexandra. 

The A.D.C. gave an unusual form of Christmas entertain- 
ment—a triple bill containing a play by an undergraduate, a 
trifle of Sheridan’s, and a modern one-act play vaguely 
inspired, perhaps, by Pirandello. The last (The Scene that 
was to write itself) was amusing and well acted ; St. Patrich’s 
Day was not worth reviving ; War at Wittenberg (the play by 
Mr. Watkins, of King’s) was thoroughly interesting, but 
would have been more convincing if it could have been com- 
pressed a little. Anyhow, the A.D.C. deserves all the support 
it can get—and more, 

The new Master of Magdalene (Mr. A. B. Ramsay) has been 
installed and the Professorship of Physiology has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Joseph Barcroft, of King’s, in 
succession to Dr. Langley, one of the founders of a great 
Cambridge school. On the last day of full term the degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon Mr. Walter Lewis, 
the University Printer. In the course of some two and a 
half years Mr. Lewis has fully shown his worthiness to 
uphold the traditions of Buck and Baskerville ; and it is 


probable that at no time has the typographical reputation of 


Cambridge stood higher than it stands to-day.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Yotr CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CASE OF DR. AXHAM 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin.-First of all let me thank you for allowing the sad case 
of Dr. Axham to be so freely discussed in your columns. This 
splendid and heroic upholder of the first duty of his profession 
has lit a torch for manipulative surgery which time will never 
extinguish, and those who are responsible for delaying the 
justice which is so richly his due will inevitably have to 
answer fully for it at the bar of conscience later on. Mr. A. G, 
Nimbrell. Fisher, F.R.C.S.(Eng.), who has devoted his life 
to manipulative surgery, and than whom no one is more highly 
qualified to speak of it, writing in the Times on December 1tth 
last said: ** An overwhelming majority of the medical pro- 
fession itself would warmly welcome the restoration of this 
courageous pioneers name to the Register of medical men, 
Many of us feel, furthermore, if this step be not taken before 
it is too late, that Axham will be known to history as a martyr 
to science, and a blow will be dealt at the authority and 
prestige of the G.MLC, from which it can never completely 
recover.” 

The one redeeming feature of this melancholy matter is that 
go many distinguished practitioners have generously and 
nobly declared their desire that Dr. Axham’s name should be 
restored. ‘Their action proves them to be really great men, 
I, personally, owe so much to osteopathy that it was a pleasure 
to read Mr. Wilfrid A. Streeter’s most able and unanswerable 
Jetter in the Spectator of December 12th. This highly skilled 
practitioner some time ago gave nit such relief in an old- 
standing throat affection that I bless his name every time I 
see it. Osteopathy has come to stay, and no prejudice, no 
attacks, no jealousy, and no arguments on the part of the older 
school of therapy can shake its rock-based foundations or 
hinder its triumphant progress.--L am, Sir, &c., 

Hierspert Barker, 

Grand Hotel, Paris. 


THE OSTEOPATHS 
[Vo the Editor of the Svecrvxror.] 
Sin, —1 think * Layman” must be convineed by the letters 
in your columns from Mr. Strecter and Mr. Cooper that 
osteopaths (if these gentlemen truly represent them) would 
repudiate the rdle he would ascribe to them, for he speaks of 
their employment ** under medical direction.” If osteopaths 
were, as “ Layman” innocently envisages them, desirous of 
acting in an auxiliary capacity, and without pretensions to 
practise medicine and surgery on their own responsibility 
without medical supervision, there would be no difliculty in 
employing them in this limited way, as other unregistered 
persons are now employed as assistants in medical practice, 
e.g., dispensing chemists, makers of surgical appliances, 
nurses and masseurs. There would seem to be two classes of 
osteopaths with different pretensions and aims. One, the 
strict disciples of Andrew Still, postulate the unchanged autho- 
rity of his peculiar view expounded fifty vears ago as to the 
causation of disease. This group are impatient of the neces. 
sitv of the “ osteopathic student wading through the entire 
medical curriculum ” (kK. 't. Phails, Viee President, British 
Osteopathic Association). Whatever discoveries may have 
been made since 1874--or are to be expected of the future, 
“the great principal of structural integrity remains, and on it 
osteopathy is founded ” (Kelman MacDonald at the House 
; To this group the teaching of orthodox medi- 
only tolerated because 


of Commons). 
cine and surgery would be anathema, * 
State Boards compel a minimum dope of such teaching” 
(MacDonald). This group would probably be * satisfied ” 
with registration under the General Medical Council on the 
same lines as dentists are now registered under the G.M.C, 
Mr. Streeter, * Layman” will note, admits that * 
paths have used language that suggests a desire on their part 
for recognition by the General Medical Council,” and it was 
this group that I had in mind when I wrote my letters, which 
indeed were largely founded on the exposition of these views 
to the meeting at the House of Commons last March, under the 
auspices of the British Osteopath Association. The letters 
from Mr. Streeter and Mr, Cooper make it clear that, far from 


some osteo- 


unfairly exaggerating, I underestimated the claims made by 
the second and dominant group of osteopaths. This group 
would seem to have departed widely from the doctrines of 
Andrew Still; their prophets now declare that all the sub- 
jects of the medical curriculum (“ except materia medica ”’— 
an ostentatious exception devised to save the face of a school 
which pretends to practise ** drugless *’ medicine) are taught in 
osteopathic colleges on exactly the same lines, and as fully 
and completely as in orthodox schools of medicine. This group 
demands the establishment of an ‘Osteopathic Board” 
to rank apparently on a complete equality with the General 
Medical Council and be independent of it ; ** the registered and 
qualified osteopaths to have the same rights, privileges and 
immunities as the registered and qualified medical man now 
enjoys (Streeter). The General Medical Council, by the 
Medical Acts, is at present the supreme authority under the 
Privy Council for * medical education” as well as for regis- 
tration. It prescribes the curriculum and the standards 
of teaching to be followed by all the medical schools in 
the United Kingdom, which have to submit to the periodic 
inspection of the Council. Inspection of colleges in America 
is clearly impossible ; the claim made by Messrs. Streeter and 
Cooper that the medical education founded by these osteopathic 
colleges in the United States is “* equal” to that required by 
the regulations of the General Medical Council is, therefore, 
difficult to appraise, but is sufliciently refuted by two con- 
siderations :— 

1. The medical course in British schools occupies well over 
six years (Sir George Newman: Medical Education in 
England, 1918). The medical course in osteopathic schools 
oceupics at the highest computation three years. Mr. 
Cooper thinks to counter this damaging comparison by stating 
that the course of study in American medical schools is no 
Jonger than in osteopathic schools. I give no credit to this 
statement, but whether true or not it is irrelevant. I dealt 
with British, not with American medical schools, but Mr. 
Cooper's own countrymen will appreciate the impudence of 
his claim that a thousand hours at Kirksville are the educa- 
tional equivalent of the same number of hours at Harvard. 
Perhaps in passing one may ask why, if ** doctors of osteo- 
pathy,’ who are invading this country in shoals, are so well 
trained in medicine and surgery, they should not take the 
qualifying examination required by the G.M.C. for registration; 
and why should they be exempted from our “ home tests,” 
secing that they are required by every State in America to 
pass such “ home tests,” and, according to Mr. Cooper, are 
no whit behind orthodox medicals in doing so. Are they 
apprehensive that our scientific standard may be different from, 
say, the scientific standards of the State of Tennessee, recently 
made famous by the antics of ** Monkeyville ” ? 

2. The quality of teaching is as important as its duration, 
I suppose we may take the osteopathic college in Kirksville 
(Missouri), founded by Andrew Still, as the flower and pattern 
ofthe rest. Mr. Streeter is proud to write, ‘* D.O., Kirksville,” 
after his name. Kirksville is stated by Longman’s Gazetteer 
for 1920 to have 4,000 inhabitants (probably less in Mr, 
Streeter’s day). Ilow miserably equipped for the recognition 
and the treatment of disease in general must the freshly 
qualified * graduate” be whose experience has been gained 
solely in this primitive hamlet ! In British schools the teachers 
are great scientists, great physicians, great surgeons, great 
specialists in every branch of instruction; what sort of 
clinical material exists —and who are the teachers in Kirks- 
ville, Missouri? I challenge all the osteopathic colleges put 
together to produce a single teacher in “ anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry, pathology, bactcriology, diagnosis, practice of 
medicine, surgery, physiotherapy, and leading clinical sub- 
jects” (I take Mr. Cooper’s list of subjects “taught ”’) whose 
name is known outside his own classroom. Kirksville is smaller 
than Keswick (in the English Lake District); what measure 
of confidence would the **M.D., Keswick” (if such existed), 
command ? I call the bluff of the osteopathic colleges in 
the little matters of the duration and the quality of their 
medical teaching as compared with the medical teaching 
in this country. 

If the claim of the osteopaths for a separate Board of Regis- 
tration, responsible only to the Privy Council, were conceded, 
there is no reason why similar claims should not be pressed 
by homoeopaths, Christian Scientists, herbalists, *‘* seventh 
sons of seventh sons,” and all the motley crowd of persons who 
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claim to have discovered * a system of medicine differing from 
the dominant school of therapy represented by the General 
Medical Council.” Pity the Lord President of the Privy Council 
threatened by such a cataclysm ! 

For Mr. Cooper's information I may say that the * bone- 
setter “to whom I referred was rapturously and publicly taken 
to the osteopathic bosom, but the good man very sensibly 
preferred, for himself, the ancient, honest and English title of 
* bone-setter” to the new-fangled and shoddy American 
substitute of * osteopath.” 

Speaking of titles, a word of warning may be oifered to 
those who are unfamiliar with American conditions, In 
Europe doctorates are conferred only by Universities: in 
America it is * very otherwise.” An American friend of 
mine tells me that a “ candy-seller ~ in his town, anxious to 
better himself, took a course in * optometry ” from a distant 
correspondence college which, after six months postal tuition, 
awarded him the degree of * Doctor of Optometry ” (D.O.) 
The erstwhile * candy-seller ~ now sells spectacles instead of 
candy, and is mortally offended if you do not call hina * doctor.” 
Do we wish to encourage similar laxity in our country? I 
think not. I am, Sir, &e., 

E. Grauam Lirree, 

House of Commons, 

December, 15th. 


Dr. W. Looker, Principal of The London Osteopathic 
Tlospital and The Looker College of Osteopathy and Chiro- 
practic, Ltd.,and President of the British Association of Osteu- 
pathy, writes: “Dr, Little readily admits that he has not 
studied the Science and Art of Osteopathy, and that there is 
no opportunity for him in this country to siudy this Art and 
Science in a Medical School, but the eminent gentleman has 
the temerity to say in his letter to you of December the 5th, 
that * he has never expressed contempt for the manipulative 
exercises which form part of osteopathic practice, and that 
he has even urged members of his profession to undertake the 
study of the influence of such exercises —a study which they 
are more competent to carry out than persons who seem to 
remain permanently obsessed by the outworn doctrines of 
Andrew Still, and who are deaf to any other inspiration.” — Te 
gives as his reasons, that this technique should be acquired 
after graduation and that he is pleased to note there is a move- 
ment within the Roval Colleges at the present time to secure 
the establishment of a Diploma, obtainable after graduation, 
to comprise the study of manipulative movements and cognate 
procedures. He feels sure that these measures would satisfy 
laymen because the bona fides would be unquestionable, and 
the poor public would obtain the benefit of an osteopathic 
treatment which would be then entirely legitimate and praise- 
worthy. May L ask Dr. Little, Who is going to teach these 
medical men osteopathy ? Would Dr. Little have the pre- 
sumption, with no knowledge of this science, from his own 
admitted statements, to set up a chair of Osteopathic Science 
and have the public of this great country accept treatment 
from a graduate of this type, or is there any member of the 
British General Medical Council who is competent sufliciently 
to teach medical men after graduation this wonderful science 
which has proved itself? My dear Mr. Hditor, Dr. Little has 
run away with the entire subject. Ife picks out two or three 
cases, and illustrates the danger of allowing untrained and 
ignorant persons the free run of medical and surgical practice, 
I have been practising osteopathy and teaching it for five 
years in England. In that time twenty-seven regular graduates 
of British Medical Schools have passed through my hands, and 
hold to-day my qualifications as Practising Osteopaths and 
Chiropractors. Osteopaths to-day in America are not, of 
course, the osteopaths of the type whom we graduate. They 
have, unfortunately, tried to be medical men, and this has 
done no good, of course, to the eause of osteopathy, and it is 
upon the work of these men that Dr. Little has made his 
presumptuous statements. Osteopathy is drugless and blood- 
less. Unfortunately, as I have mentioned, many osteopaths 
have maintained that they have been educated on the lines of 
a physician and surgeon. Such, I must admit, is not true, 


An osteopath cannot administer drugs, and has no desire, 
Ife realizes and is taught that Gray is the basis of anatomy, 
Osteopathy is a science which is not at all complicated. Dr, 
Litt!ec can learn it if he wants to know it, but he will have to 
go to an osteopath to be taught.” 


PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specrxror.] 
Sir, Colonel McDonnell attributes the successful existence of 
tin-plate manufacture in the United States to the tariff, 
There was another cause and, I suspect, a more potent one, 
as South Wales was so long able to surmount the tariff, 
During the War it became increasingly difficult to supply 
the huge demand for tin-plates from our foreign customers 
not only in the States. Substitutes were sought on all sides, 
We were at an especial disadvantage on account of the vital 
and insatiable need of tinned rations. I do not accuse 
Americans of taking an unfair advantage of us there. It 
Was more than plausible, probably sound, to argue that they 
should tin their own plates for their own products. By 
1917 things were even worse for us through the acute shortage 
of tonnage and the German submarines. It was naturally 
urged that Straits tin should go straight to America rather 
than try to pass through the submarines to South Wales 
and that the tin-plates should be shipped thence to America, 
Both danger of loss and extra freight would be avoided, 
and nothing was more important, ‘he pressure brought 
upon the Rubber and Tin Exports Committee to grant licences 
for direct shipment from Singapore to the States was extreme, 
and it was probably right to yield to it, at any rate after 
May, 1917. This was the real starting point of successful 
tin-plating in the States. After the Armistice the States 
were left with huge stocks of tin, for which they had paid 
highly, it is true, but there they were in the hands of the 
Government. I do not know at what price they were handed 
on to manufacturers, but they were available for the industry 
which was established.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
C. 
THE HOMECROFTING SCHEME 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 

Sir, Birth-lime is a critical time, even if it is of something 
less than a Homecrofting Scheme. And it is in certain ways 
a pity for me to be writing to you at this moment. But I feel 
IT must break silence again, were it only to obtain expression 
for my sense of the deep courtesy of Spectator sympathizers 
and supporters. Not a single one amongst them has sent a 
question to me, despite my invitation to them to do so 
freely ; nor written a word, except when, here and there, one 
or two who are specially familiar with matters analogous 
to what we have in hand have whispered to me such things as 
* courage.” * you are on a right thing,” ** remember it will be 
slow,” “if my experience could be of any use to you,” or the 
like. It may be some considerable time yet before IT am in a 
position to report success or failure of the first stage of our 
enterprise. But IT want to thank those people, here and now, 
for sustaining about us the atmosphere in which one ean work 
in heart and hope. 

And, vitally, we are so working. What is occupying us is, 
of course, the accountancy. By that, you told us, we must 
have the courage to stand or fall; and such would certainly 
have been our own resolution, even if you had not so beauti- 
fully inscribed it for us across our banner. We must find a 
site that will pay. What is consuming the time is the effort 
to get one as close up against the actual town as possible, 
before giving our people a mile or two to travel, which might 
alfect the willingness of some to come in. We are out to secure 
conditions as nearly ideal as can possibly be got for our expe- 
rimental scheme ; and full freedom is being given to the 
architect we are consulting to select and report on the site 
that is best for our purpose. 

This leads me to say, for the information of our friends who 
remember that originally we had a definite site in view and 
had an option on it, that on August 22nd last, the date on 
which our option expired, we felt that we could not exercise it 
without a conference of business men who were then on 
holiday. The event justified our caution ; for, while all the 
Jand was cultivable, a deep, cold, clay subsoil was found 
in part of it, which they thought would load the pioneer scheme 
unnecessarily, while better land was in all probability avail- 
able. But their chief objection was towards incurring the 
odium of either ejecting about thirty allotment cultivators 
already on the best of the land or forcing them into our new 
scheme. 
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But pending a definite report, which will certainly come, 
although it is impossible to say how soon, I wish audibly to 
thank our friends for their attitude, which has meant so much 
to me, of unspoken faith in the judgment of the business men 
who have been strenuously and unremittently occupied in 
getting down to a basis for a definitive report ; and I shall, 
with confidence and gratitude, continue to speak to those 
men of nothing but a patient desire on the Spectaior readers’ 
part that ample opportunity for an unhurried investigation of 
every proposition that comes before them shall be allowed to 
them.—-I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr. 

University College, Cardiff. 

[Professor Scott asks us to acknowledge a donation of £10 
for the Homecrofting Scheme from Sir Harry Reichel, which 
was sent to him after our list had closed.—Ep. Speetator.] 


TRANSPORTATION OF ANIMALS 
FOR SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 

Sin, —There are four different aspects of this question with 
which I wish to deal. These are transit by boat, rail, float or 
cart, and road. In regard to the first, the injuries inflicted are 
a great loss to owners, as is well known, and mean terrible 
suffering to many of the animals. The arrangements on board 
cattle boats for short distances, such as to Ireland, are very 
poor. Cattle coming from Canada and other distant parts 
arrive in much better condition. Short distance bouts often 
bring cattle over untied, running loose, and a sick, tired or 
injured animal getting down is frequently trampled to death 
or frightfully injured. IL have personally cut up large numbers 
of the careases of these cattle, and in many cases T have not 
been able to find a single joint in them that PE could pass on for 
food. They had broken legs, ribs, and all kind of injuries and 
bruises that extended from the nose to the tail. In short, the 
whoie carcase was a mass of bruises, with portions of the flesh 
dropping off on the removal of the skin. Much of the torture 
could be prevented by the adoption of single stalls in place of 
loose pens or of none at all. And the stalls could be padded 
with some soft cheap material that would prevent the animals 
Much of the extra 
Surely live 


THE 


from being jostled against hard wood. 
expense would be refunded by the meat saved. 
animals that are as sensitive to pain as we are are entitled to 
more thought and care than things that have no life. Only by 
a vacant look or a deep groan can they appeal to our pity, and 
this they often do. 

As regards the conveying of animals by rail. T must admit 
I have seen many arrangements about as bad as those by boat. 
In some cases injured animals I have seen Jay for an unreason- 
able time, as before they could be dealt with the owners had 
to be wired to for instructions. At Carlisle stock was trans- 
ferred from one company to another, and no company would 
accept a transferred wagon which had an injured animal in 
it. Formerly the owner or company would seek a butcher and 
sell the animal as it lay. Then the butcher would remove it 
alive to some slaughter-house, and the trailing of the animal 
from wagon to float and conveying it some distance, then 
pulling it out again. caused unjustifiable agony. Following 
a prosecution in which a good penalty was inflicted, T arranged 
with the companies to accept responsibility. As soon as a 
veterinary inspector certified an animal unfit to remove, I 
sent a float with a qualified slaughterman, and the animal was 
shot with a humane killer where it lay. On no account would 
I allow it to be moved alive. 

Then there is the practice of slick meat dealers smuggling 
emaciated and diseased animals among a wagon load of good 
stock. Such cases should be severely dealt with. Many of 
the cattle wagons are out of date and should be replaced. 
They should be locked to prevent the running in of the 
disensed animals referred to. The loading and unloading 
should be supervised by picked men with humanitarian ten. 
dencies, who would also act as a check on those drivers who 
are crucl and use their sticks and dogs too freely in the process 
of trucking. Animals do not understand this running and 
pushing about. Patience should always take the place of 
pushing an animal. 

With regard to the removal of animals by carts and floats, 
much suffering that could be avoided is found there also. 
Sheep and pigs are often overcrowded. The lashing of three 


legs of the former is crucl. I have seen sheep brought long 
distances this way, and when they were released it was quite 
a time before they could recover their iegs. Pigs [ !@.ve re- 
peatedly scen suffocated by overcrowding. The way in which 
Jame animals are carted with others is repulsive. In two 
separate cases I had pigs with three broken legs, each brought 
ina spring cart. Cows with milk fever and paralysed are also 
carted alive long distances for slaughter which should have 
taken place at home. 

I now come to the driving of stock by road. All drivers 
should be licensed. Nearly every week one could see in the 
carcases of animals slaughtered marks of violence from sticks 
and other things. Not very long ago a sheep was found lying 
behind « fence in a field. Jt was sent to me for slaughter. It 
was a poor store sheep which had been unable to travel and 
was of little value. It had been thrown over to get rid of it- 
The owner was never traced. In another case a cow met some- 
What similar treatment, but as if was of more value the owner 
turned! up for it. was summoned and fined. The public could 
in many ways assist in such cases. At a railway station a 
young man came with a barrow to lift a calf which he kicked, 
A lady protested. He replied, 1 wanted to see if it was 
alive.’ ‘The lady was of a masculine build. It was not long 
till he went down. ‘The wife of a butcher I knew stopped a 
driver driving a Jame sheep by probing it along with a stick. 
On his refusing to desist, she struck him over the cheek and 
told him that if be did not go and get a barrow to put it in she 
would follow him tiil she met a policeman. J could give case 
after case. 

Our cause is flooded with sympathizers. We want helpers, 
A little help is werth a lot of sympathy. I suppose what 
took place in my area is only too Common in others. I am 
continually receiving letters from all quarters assuring me of 
the good the narrative of my experiences is doing. IL cannot 
hope for many more years to wield my pen, but if IT have 
helped to show that our dumb friends need more generous 
treatment my reward is complete. -—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Jousn Dovops, 
Kixpert Adviser to the Animal Defence Society ; 
late Superintendent of Carlisle Abattoir. 

|We are grateful to Mr. Dodds for his noble letter. He 
has never allowed custom or familiarity with usage to 
make him callous. We trust that our readers will not think 
that all is well in the transport and slaughter of animals 
merely because there is a dispute about the facts in the trade 
in worn-out horses. Anyone who has used his eyes must know 
that there is only too much room for improvement. And let 
us remember that in helping the animals we shall be helping 
A man who through ignorance or callousness 
Ep. Spectator.| 


men themselves. 
ill-treats animals becomes brutalized himself. 


WAR AND MECHANISM 

|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir, Considerable prominence has been given lately to 
the origin of the Tank. Perhaps the most interesting revela. 
tion is Lord Kitchener's belief in the Tank’s futility, especially 
at a time when the world at large appears to be convinced that 
the wars of the future will be determined in favour of that 
nation which possesses the greatest number of mechanical 
infernal machines, 

This great Generals view that the Tank is “a _ pretty 
mechanical toy,” and his assertion that it * would be shot 
down by artillery,” is treated as the opinion of a tired man in 
the presence of superior intelligence. Some of us, whether 
professional men or Jaymen, who followed the recent Army 
manoeuvres in detail, or who have studied with extreme care 
the somewhat astonishing operations in Morocco and Syria, 
cannot but feel that Lord Kitchener may have had a clearer 
perception of the first principles of warfare than his highly 
placed critics of the Material School. 

The recent Army manoeuvres most assuredly gave evidence 
of the power of the juggernauts to ruin the roads, to endanger 
villages and to play havoe generally with the surrounding 
country, but their ability to perform a demonstrably useful 
inilitary service was not so apparent. ‘That any new weapon, 
be it a Tank, gas, aeroplane, airship or what not. may 
achieve a measure of success, if its employment is a surprise. 


may be taken for granted. Its subsequent use, however, must 
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always become a mere addition to the paraphernalia of war, 
provoking automatically a satisfactory counter. 

It would appear that an army or navy which has the self- 
reliance to provide itself with the counter, foregoing the em- 
ployment of these inherently indecisive weapons, and concen- 
trating on those few arms which eventually settle the issue, 
will have an immeasurable advantage. It will be enabled to 
put its whole effort and all its financial resources into those 
factors which enable it to take and held positions. Ut has 
passed into common currency that the Tank, gas, and acro- 
planes played a great and decisive part in the late War. A 
close and careful consideration of the facts, however, would 
appear to warrant no such conclusion. 

The armies faced one another month by month without 
any change in their relative positions beyond small local 
fluctuations. It is significant that the present craze for 
mechanical speed in the supposed interests of increased 
mobility has had precisely the opposite effect, by producing, 
instead of mobility, congestion. ‘This increasing immobility, 
an immobility to which the French have definitely attributed 
their misfortunes in Morocco and Syria, has to be paid for 
dearly by the civilized tax-payers. The gigantic cost of the 
Services, with a greatly reduced personnel since 1914, is very 
largely accounted for by the misplaced belief in machines 
versus men and matter versus mind. 

Is it not possible that European civilization has something 
to learn from races whom we presume to call backward, but who, 
with little save courage, simplicity and native wit, rifles and a 
moderate artillery, have taught the mechanicalized armies 
and air forces of great European Powers a lesson which they 
are unlikely to forget ?—I am, Sir, &c., X. 


A TAX ON BETTING 
[Vo the Editor of the Spxcrator.] 
Sin. -Will you allow me to offer a few comments on your 
article on the subject of a tax on betting ? You say that the 
view of those who argue that the State should not recognize 
betting because it is sinful is deserving of no respect ; that 
Lord Newton, in his rollicking way, has smothered it with 
ridicule ; and that you will prove it to be mere prejudice. I 
fear I do not admire rollicking treatment of great moral issues, 
nor regard ridicule as the best way of answering those one 
differs from. So L will leave Lord Newton alone. But I cer- 
tainly cannot admit that you have proved that the State 
recognizes betting. Rather you seem to me to have proved 
that the State pursues, with meticulous precision, its policy 
of treating betting as it treats every other sin—namely, by 
ignoring it until it becomes a public nuisanee. Drunkenness is 
a sin: but before it can be made the basis of a charge in a 
police court it must be combined with disorder, with being on 
licensed premises, or in charge of a vehicle, &e. But a contract 
to make a person drunk, or to get drunk, would not be enforced 
in a court of law. It would be against publie policy. Fornica- 
tion is a sin; but it is not, cither in man or in woman, an 
indictable offenee. But a prostitute cannot suc for her earnings. 
Betting is, I hold, a sin. But it is not an indictable offence 
unless it causes obstruction. The Post Office will supply 
telephones wherever and whenever they can be supplicd at a 
profit. What is sent over the lines does not, the Post Office 
contends, concern it in any way. The Home Ollice sends 
police to keep order wherever people assemble. Betting is not 
interfered with upon a race-course because, in the opinion of 
the law, there is no obstruction, nor any annoyance to the 
If you say that all this is rank hypocrisy I shall agree 
But you have most certainly not proved that the 
If it did I could sue for my 
I cannot do the 


public. 
with you. 
law now recognizes gambling. 
winnings, and could not claim back losings. 
first, and I can do the second. 

You are not right when you say that the idea that betting 
is a sin is the only motive behind the opposition to a tax. I 
oppose a tax for the following reasons : 

(1) In no country where it has been tried has it reduced the 
volume of betting, but rather increased it, 

(2) That a tax weuld do nothing to regularize or control 
betting. since in France, New South Wales, South Australia, 
New Zevand, and every other country where a totalisator 


alone is egal, and bookmaking prohibited, bookmakers cxist 
und do as much, and more, business as of old, 


(3) That the psychological effect of a Government tax on 
gambling would inevitably be to produce in the minds of 
young people the impressioa that betting was a perfectly right 
and respectable thing. I have an immense mass of evidence 
on this point, too long to be summarized in a letter. 

(4) That to license betting would be to produce a creat 
vested interest most difficult to fight in the future. 

(5) That the practical proposals put forward by the Tfome 
Office before the recent Commission were such as would fill 
every religious and social worker, with any first hand know- 
ledge of the conditions which exist in our great industrial 
cenires, with despair. I am, Sir, &e., Perer Green 

(Canon of Manchester, Chaplain io 
JEM. the King). 
St. Philip's Clergy House, 6 Eneombe Place, 
Salford, Manchester. 


THE COLOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTIT APRICA 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrsvor.| 
Sir, The article in your issue of September 12th on the 
Colour Problem in South Africa gives, as far as it goes, a 
very fair view of the question, but does not lay any stress 
on the reason why the natives are pushing out the coloured 
(and the white) man. I cannot say much about the coloured 
man, as he is mainly to be found in the Cape Province and 
in Griqualand, neither of which I know well, but in Natal 
and the Transvaal the native is encroaching on occupations 
which were for long entirely in the hands of Europeans, 
mainly because the white labour in the Union is so unsatis- 
factory. Almost any white labourer or artisan will re yuire at 
least one or two natives to do all the rough work for him ; 
one may sometimes even see, in the towns, a white mason 
or bricklayer sitting down smoking whilst a native is laying the 
stones or bricks for him. No wonder that work is expensive 
in the towns. And excellent work the natives do. Of course, 
in the towns, the European trade unions have things pretty 
well their own way, though even in towns natives sometimes 
do skilied work. I am writing of the Transvaal and Natal 
principally. 

Though there are hundreds of unemployed whites (I 
include those who are on Government or municipal relief works) 
it is all but impossible to find a lad or a man who will work 
honestly on a farm. The relief works, whether conducted by 
the Government or by municipalities, have hitherto proved 
ruinously costly. On the railways time is often deliberately 
wasted by engine drivers, either to get more overtime pay or 
beeause the time-table does not suit their convenience ; and 
this at a time when congestion of traflic is hampering farmers 
and merchants. The Colour Bar Bill is a gross injustice to 
the native: the object of it is to prevent him from raising 
himself. The Indian does not form a desirable element in 
South Africa. 
count : he smuggles when he can, and will supply the natives 
with drink or even arms and anununition, if he has a chance. 
In the towns, the * eoolies ” 
to housewives because they buy up fruit and vegetables 
wholesale at rubbish prices and retail them at exorbitant 
rates. But the housewives have oniy themselves to thank for 
this, as they could soon put a stop to it by a little organization 
amongst themselves. —I am, Sir, &c., 


As a trader he is not above suspicion on any 


cause a good deal of annoyance 


INDUNA YUILASIFA, 
Natal, October 21st. 


IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE? 
[To the Editor of the Specrsxror.] 

Smr,—T can’t help writing just a note on a letter written to 
you fron the Carlton Club stigmatizing Prohibition as an 
interference with personai liberty. One would have thought 
that the existence of the celebrated London policeman would 
have suggested that the civilized world had endorsed that 
principle some time ago. In my youth, on a dull afternoon, 
some of us fired a blank pistol cartridge out of a window in 
iJaricy Street, only for our amusment. We were amazed at 
the amount of interference there was with our personal liberty ! 
Yet it could not have possibly hurt anyone. 

It is too soon yet to analy-e the influence of Prohibition over 
here, but the tendency is all towards a better enforcement and 
net towards liberalizing the law. That at least means that 
America is far from persuaded that it is not a success, and she 
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oughttoknow best. There is very little doubt but that Prohibi- 
tion has come to stay. No laws of any kind are ever going to 
produce that Kingdom of God on Earth which can only be 
produced when men love the other man better than themselves. 
When the public look upon the Carlton Club as an institution 
exhibiting that spirit, the Carlton Club will have a more lastin 
influcnce in making a beiter England.—I am, Sir, &c. 
Winrrep T. GreNreyi, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

53 Monmouth Stree, Brookline, 





Biass. 


THE AFTER-CARE OF PRISONERS 
[Yo the Editor of the Sevecraror.] 

Sir. Magnificent work is being done by the prison authorities 
and other co-ordinating bodies for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the prisoners under their charge. 
larly the case st offenders. 


This is particu- 
The central principle of 
modern prison reform appears (quite rightly) to be based on a 
desive to help these men to retain their self-respect, to make 


with fir 


them fecl that they are not social outcasts because they have 
made a mistake; to keep them from being contaminated 
by contact with inc: This is fine work on 
which a vast amount of clever and sympathetic psychology is 


wrigible eriminals, 


being directed by the authorities concerned. I pay frequent 
visits to Wormweod Scrubs, now used only for first offenders, 
and have lectured there to enthusiastic audiences on subjects 


so diverse as Algeria, and the art of advertising, the history of 


> ¥ 


wnch and the plays of Mr. Galsworthy. Each time I am privi- 
a 
n 


i 
leged to go there (for is it n rivilege to be allowed to 
j he world has gone t 


notice the 





t 
Foal i 
aterest one’s fellow-men when t mporarily 
astray for them 7) I instigation of new improve- 
ments working satisfactorily under the mellowing influcnee of 


sin the deer 
like a preven 


the new ideas. Allowing for obvious difference 





of discipline, Wortawood Scrubbs is more 


College than a prison as one uss it. I don’t know 
what the die-! 


had heard, as 


1 to imagin 
irds of the old school woul 
I did on the oe: 


up in the organ Joft of the fine chapel play ing 


e 
d have said if they 
sion Of ny last visit, a prisoner 
Bach fueues wv 


two felow-prisoners toiled strenuously at * biowi: 


ne 
> 


man whom ithe official organist had app 
‘assistant.’ ‘Prue, they were locked in—but there are worse 
fates than being Jocked up in a chapel with Bach. 


{ 


all this ent 1 


And yet with ‘rprise and educational activity 


inside our prisons (classes and so forth) the problem of the 


prisoner en discharge remains pearly, if not quite, as great as 


ever it did, a fact to which anyone who has tried to find honest 
work for the ex-prisoner will be able to testify only tov well. 
Each man before leaving prison is put in touch with the 
* Prisoners’ Aid Socicty,” given the opportunity of its 
experienced advice and encouraged to remain in touch, at 
least by correspondence. A considerable percentage do this 
with good results; the more sensitive natures, however, are 
often so anxious to forget the disgrace of their conviction that 
they prefer, proudly, to go their own way, leaving everything 
connected with the remembrance of prison as far as possible 
behind them, One can understand their feelings, particularly 
if they are married men. Meanwhile the tragedy runs on, and 
much of the good work done in prison is wasted. In too many 
cases disillusion and despair that sometimes end in the inevit- 
able return to crime take its place. Is there a solution to this 
vicious circle ? In the present state of trade no employer can 
be reasonably expected to manufacture jobs where there is no 
work, though I know of a few big-hearted men who have done 
so. Nor can a man who has been in prison for six months 
expect to return to his firm hoping to find his job stiil open 
or his employers willing to dismiss the man who has held 
it temporarily. But I do think that employers might and 
should give wider latitude in the matter of references. I recall 
m, men longing to make a new 





three heartbreaking cases of mi 
start in life, who were on the verge of getting good jobs, when 
each fell through on the matter of references for the past six 
I suggest that this is carrying a reasonable enough 
A good 


employer, after all, is usually a fairly shrewd judge of character 


months, 


convention to an absurd and inhuman conclusion. 


and does not need slips of paper to help him to a decision ; also, 


if he is a wise man he will have iearnt by experience that, at 


the best of times, ref 


their 


conscious of its 


enees are often only worth about half of 
make the following suggestion, fully 
a possible solution to the 


face value! I 


ditliculties, as 


problem. Tf a man has come through prison with a good 


record for conduct, if he has worked well and acquired some 





skill af any given trade, could he not be given the opportunity 
of ebtaininge a testimonial to this effect from the Governor ? 
There would be no obligation on him to use it unless he wished. 
Speaking an cmplever, I should be prepared to attach high 
value toa testimonial of that nature, won, after all, by a man 


his back to the wall, and burningly conscicus of being 
it j ies I might 
«ood references,” which 
have a habit of 
beeoming the lazy man’s excuse for not making up his own 
mind.—I am, Sir, &c., EK. S. AGNEW. 
Reform Glub, SAW. 


down and out: it is even possible that in some c 
to it than to * 


come by 


attach nior 


; fey ey 
HNPoOrrans C 


easily and 


are often cnough too 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 
|7o the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—T see in the December 12th the subject 


of walking in circles continued in the correspondence column 


Spectator of 

n, 
with theim plication that the right-handed person is left-legged. 
Surely tis is 
the body and the stress of the forward movement that 
while the leg that 


stronger leg can bear the weight and stress 


It is the leg that is bearing the 


quite wrong ? 
weigh! of 


is doing the bard wor! swings is having 


an easy time. The 


for a lonver time. which gives the weaker leg opportunity to 
swing he result is that a person having no visible 
! 


obtect to « 


furth 





rect his deviation must go towards the side on which 


there is the stroneer leg. The right-handed man, being also 
right-leevoed will eo to the right, but if he were left-legeed, he 
would eo to Lie left. I am, Sir, AC. 


FOR 
CORPORATION 


Wer have reeeived — the following donations, making, 
with those already acknowiedged, a total of £226 Is.; 
Miss K. M. Lancaster, £5 5s.; W. 'T. B., £1; Mrs. A. vans, 
£2; H.R. M., £t 1s.; Mrs. B. Jackson, £1; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C, Downes, £2 2s.; MK. A. Withington, Esq., £1; VD. G. 
Cracknell, Kisq., £2 2s.—liv. Spectator. 


POETRY 


THE 


I saw a star shine in bare trees 

That stood in their dark efligies ; 
With voice so and it sang 
That like a bird it seemed to hang 
Within the branches, not behind, 
I'wigs on its rosy breast outlined. 


STAR 


clear close 


A star of such bright amplitude 
It followed with me through the wood; 
All other stars before its sphere 
Pale as their own 
he Plough, by pebbly fallow spurned, 
lligh in the sky lay overturned. 


reflections were ; 


An obvious moon halving the night 
And haloed by a rainbow light 
Sounded as clear as silver bell; 

The trees in flight before it fell, 

Their shadows straggling on the road 
Where glacier of soft moonlight flowed. 


But moon nor star-untidy skv 

Could catch my eye as that stars eye; 
Kor still I looked at that same star, 
That fitful, fiery Lucifer, 

Watching with mind as quict as moss 


Its light nailed on a burning cross. 


A. J. YOUNG, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
FUNCTIONS OF THE 
NEWSPAPER 


“Ve late t pared (pon you, YC SONS OF Levi. 


THE 


(Numbers xvi. 7.) 


Politicians and the Press. (Hutchinson, 
Is.) 

Tre best thing ever said about the functions of the newspaper 
was said by Delane. Delane had found out, or guessed, the 
action and the motives of the Government in a particular case. 
Accordingly. he enlightened the readers of the Times. Lord 
Palmerston, who, by the way, began the fatal ministerial 
habit of leaning upon the Press, was very much concerned 
about the disclosures. and upbraided Delane for what he had 
done. Palmerston admitted that the statement was true, 
but declared that the exposure had been very injurious to the 
Government, and so ought not to have been made. Delane 
cut the lecture short : ** You seem to forget, Lord Palmerston, 
that my business is publicity.” 

IIere is the crux of the whole matter. Governments and 
leaders of the Opposition in their treatment of newspapers are 
always forgetting that the real function of the newspaper is 
publicity, enlightenment, the turning up of the lights, so 
that as far as possible the country can see what is happening. 
It is for that people pay their pennies, their twopences, and 
their sixpences, and daily turn the weighty leaves of a trade 
catalogue, The newspaper reader by his purchase makes a 
contract with the newspaper proprietor to supply him (1) with 
honest news as to the world’s affairs; (2) with honest and 
uncorrupt comment upen the news. This, it is implied in 
the sale contract, is to be clearly marked off as comment. 
Comment is obviously one of the things that a reader wants 
to buy. He is, of course, quite willing that the comment 
should sometimes be pure advocacy, and sometimes matter 
in the nature of a judicial summing up. He wants, that is 
to say, an explanation from somebody he trusts 
trusts a solicitor, or a book critic, or a dramatic or art critic. 
He wants a guide, in fact. These two forms of publicity are 
the goods demanded and paid for, and therefore the goods that 
ought to be delivered. 

Although he comes very near to seeing and expressing this 
in his book about the Public and the Press, Lord Beaverbrook 
just shies off at the critical moment. Ile fully agrees that a 
newpaper ought to give its readers the news and ought to 
be independent, but, like so many politicians, he does not very 
accurately analyse his own views. After stating the proper 
view about journalistic independence, he drifts off into 
arguments which come perilously near to being a plea for 
government by newspaper. In effect he adopts the opinion 
that it is the business of the journalist to dictate the nation’s 
policy, and to force it upon the Government. Ile seems to 
regard Governments with a kind of pathetic sympathy, as 
persons who cannot be expected to do the honest thing, or 
even the wise thing, unless they can be assured of newspaper 


By Lord Beaverbrook. 


as one 


support. Ministers are apparently to be considered as belong- 
ing to that type of leader who considers that his main business 
is to follow the type who can always excuse himself by 
saying, ** I did not do what I knew was the right and the 
best thing because I had no assurance that I should get 
support.” 

J must hasten to say that, though Lord Beaverbrook takes 
this distorted view of the functions of a newspaper, he does not 
Ile can very well 
I find 


erminents cannot, or will not, act unless the ground has 


deserve strong condemmation for so doing, 
excuse himself by saving, “I am dealing with facts, 
that Gos 
been prepared for them by newspaper pioneers 
Therefore it is the duty of the newspapers to Iead, and, in 
fact, very often to govern.” It is, au fatal and 
hopeless position ; though, no doubt, it is due to the weakness 
of the politicians 


and guides, 
nevertheles 


rather than to anything malignant on the 
part of the newspapers. 
the way, and if Ministers 
others for taking on the job. 

I have el 


ciation of the sons of Levi, who took too much upon themselves, 


Somebody has got to lead, to show 


will not do it, one can hardly blame 
osc as a text for this review the biblical denun- 


Prime Ministers and Cabinets are to be as severely con- 


demned, because they take too little upon themselves, as are 
newspaper proprictors Why do not 
Governments keep the newspaper in its proper place 
eritic and exploiter of publicity, é.e., news-vendor ? 
they try to pick up a policy out of what they call 
opinion.” 


for taking too much. 
that of 
Instead 
zi public 
But public opinion, as was said by an eighteenth. 
contury satirist, is too often nothing but * a mixture of pre. 
judice and newspaper paragraphs.” For Governments, in 
brief, public opinion has come to mean merely Press opinion. 

The politician can, unfortunately, find plausible exe:ses for 
his timidity and unwillingness to lead. * What is the use of 
beating one’s head against a brick wall? We can only do those 
things for which we can get public endorsement. If we are 
not careful, the Press will so distort our opinions and actions, 
or, at any rate, will so excite the temper of the public, that we 
shall never get the necessary endorsement. Therefore we must 
at all costs have a good Press.” 

I venture to say that this view of the omnipotence of the 
Press, though a very pleasant one for the journalist, is entirely 
erroneous. The voters are not controlled by the newspapers. 
Whenever an attempt to create such control has been made it 
has failed. Take the great case of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and 
the Tariff Reform campaign. Mr. Chamberlain eventually got 
the whole, or practically the whole, of the Unionist Press, except 
the Spectator, on his side and also most of the non-party papers. 
Further, owing to various circumstances, he had what appeared 
to be a very weak Liberal Press against him. But, though some 
couple of hundred newspapers were daily and weekly writing 
Tariff Reform articles and were representing public opinion as 
entirely with him, what they were really doing was leading him 
on to his doom. Like the prophets of Baal, they were all 
* sending him in a compliment to be knocked on the head at 
Ramoth-Gilead.” In spite of the apparently irresistible Press, 
the Tariff Reformers were pulverized at the poils. Jcebn Bull 
had read his twenty or thirty thousand leaders in favour of 
Tariff Reform and against Free Trade and had not turned a 
hair. The Press can gain great successes only by accurately 
reflecting the opinion of their readers, and that means by a 
successful diagnosis of public opinion. Here, no doubt, skill, 
courage, and insight come in, and make the best guesser of 
public opinion the best journalist. 

It is because Lord Beaverlrook does not see that the news- 
papers have failed, and are failing, in their prime duty of 
publicity, and that they must enlighten, but not attempt 
directly to lead, that his book requires a corrective. In other 
respects, it is extremely able and full of good things, and gives 
a very rational explanation of many dark points in our history 
since the Armistice. Of course, it is only one side of the 
story that he gives us, and it may be that when in the memoirs 
of the future we hear the other we shall find a great deal of 
divergent matter. Further, there are many matters left 
dark upon which we should have liked information. For 
example, we want much to hear from Lord Beaverbrook 
the truth as to the overthrow of the Asquith Ministry and 
of the part which Lord Beaverbrook himself is alleged to 
have played. Was it he, or another, who succeeded in the 
switching off of his friend. Mr. Bonar Law, from the Asquithian 
to the Lloyd Georgian side ? 

I have one more word to say in evilicism of this stimulating 
and intriguing little book. Lord Beaverbrook is too apt to 
treat the Press as if it were some sort of great abstraction. 
Ife falls into the fatal habit of talking of the newspapers as 
“They.” The Press, we are told, did this or that, when 
what he really means is that a particular section of the Press, 
acting from particular motives, adopted this or that attitude. 
There is diversity of opinion even in a Syndicated Press, 
But this is a small matter. Taken as a whole the book is a 
live if rather dangerous wire. 

Of Lord Beaverbrook’s political views there is no need to 
speak. Ife denies most strenuously that he has ever been 
influenced by 
politicians, and disclaims any 
Minister, 
But it would only be candid for me to admit that such a sue- 


reasons in his attacks on 
vendetta ” 
~The differences have been public and not private. 


merely personal 


against the Prime 


cession of grave errors of policy have damaged my belief in 
Mr. Baldwin's political judement.” We can be confident 
that Lord Beaverbrook honestly believes himself impartial : 
we are not so sure that he always sees to the bottom of his own 
motives, 

dé. St. LOE 


STRACHEY, 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITIONS 

The Kaditor offers two prizes of £5 each :-— 

1. Fora new Tale for Children in not more than sive hundred 
words of prese o sixty lines oO} CeTSE ? 
9, For a ine * Biography for Beginners,” after the estab- 
lished model, 

The original and classical examples ef “ Biography for 
Jeginners * are by Mr. Kdimund Clerihew Bentley, and are 
published with illustrations by Mr. G. K. Chesterton in a 
volume of that title (1. The form 
combines the virtues of order and liberty, being very rigorous 


Werner Laurie, Gs. net). 


jn rhyme sequence and number of lines, and very free in rhythm 
and length of lines. For those of our readers who have for- 
gotten the genre we will quote a couple of examples from Mr, 
Bentley's work. 
Davip Ricarpo, 
The intrepid Ricardo 
With characteristic bravado, 
\lluded openly to rent 


Wherever he went. 


Another example—with rather less biography in it—is the 


following :-— 
Jan VAN Evek, 
The younger Van Eyck 
Was christened Jan, and not Mike. 
The thought of this curious mistake 
Often ke pt him awake. 

The * Tales for Children ~ 
fables, or ordinary narratives : 
children of any age from infancy to fourteen or fifteen years, 
We are leaving the competitions open well into the New Year, 
and hope that they will add to the joy and interest of the 
Entries may be sent in at any time before 


may be of any kind — fairy tales, 


and they may be designed for 


holiday season. 
the closing date. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
l Allentries must be receive 


¥. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 


each entry must he 


d on or before Friday, Jan. 22nd. 


co npanied bv one of the coupons to be found 





on page 1200 of this issue. 
3. The name 1 address (or the pseudonym) of evi ry comes 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot cf his manuscript. 


4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 





competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 
b, Enve lop s must be addressed: 
13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


Competition, the Npectator, 


A PHILOSOPHY OF PASSION 


Essays and Soliloquies. By Migueldi Uonamuno. Translated by 
J. KE. Crawford Flitch. (Harrap. ) 


. 
$s. 6d.) 


We are grateful to Mr. Crawford Flitch for this excellent 
translation of a well-chosen selection from Senor Unamuno’s 
prose work. For this Spaniard is a man who has enough power 
and grandeur of mind to make him a welcome irritant where- 
ever he goes. Iflow invigorating he ts after the sterilizing, 


artificial serenity of his countryman, Santayana, on the one 


hand; and afterthe amorphous, universal, reconciling teachings 
ot Key serling on the other band. He stands between the two 
like a sun-smitten rock, 
old Castile. 

Ife was born in Bilbao in 1864 of Basque stock. lis 


translator tells us that be was brought up amid “a Catholi- 


rugged and clear cut, a splinter of 


cism whose traditions of simple and heart-felt piety bore a 


certain affinity to those Anglo-Saxon Quakerism.’ At the 
ave of fourteen we find him reading Ossian : and from this he 
turned to metaphysi claborating in a twopenny notebook 
a system of his own founded on his boyish gleanings from 
Deseartes. Kant, and Hegel. That choice of reading shows 


the two sides of him, the heady, proud-gesturing romantie, 


and the tough rationalist. Ile has spent his life pondering 
the problem of that duality in his nature, and in attempting 
to solve it he h analysed very convincingly the diverse 
character of mankind, 

With all this preeoctous bookisimess. however, he retained 


Wild mountain couatry of his birthplace. Lis 
blood was never fre rom this, and the years 


‘ which he spent 
in Madrid were mad 


unhappy by his sense of isolation and 





homesickness, preoccupations with ill health, intellectual 


strain and acute spiritual crises.” This subcsnscious unwilling- 


ness to settle down to an urbane existence made him suspect 
of the pow crs that be, and it was with difliculty that he finally 
obtained a post as Greek professor at Madrid, having failed 


suceessively to get the chairs of psychology, of logic and « thies, 





and of metaphysies. 

At the age of thirty-six he was appointed to the Rectorship 
of Salamanca University, but his outspoken criticism of the 
corruption in the Governmental system of the country soon 
got him into trouble, and he was deprived of his civil posts 
and formally condemned by the Courts for contravening the 
law of [se majesté, 

Vhe coup d'état of 1923, and the establishment of a Mili- 
tary Directory, naturally roused him to vehement protest 
lor this he was 
banished to Fuerteventura, the most remote of the Canary 
Isles. The indignation roused throughout Europe by this 
arbitrary act of the military rulers made them reconsider 
the advisability of driving their great men out of the country, 
and they passed an amnesty after Unamuno had been in exile 
for four restful months. 

Such have been the mechanics of his life. Let us now con- 
sider the man. We may begin with a pen-porirait by his 
translator. 


against the suspension of the Constitution. 


* T well remember how, on the afternoon after my arrival, T was 
sitting in a café on the Plaza Mayor when the door opened and my 
eyes fell upon the arresting figure of a man half-way through the 
fifties, clad in a double-breasted blue serge jacket with a rim of white 
collar falling over a kind of clerical waistcoat that was void of the 
usual triangular opening for the display of shirt and necktie, his 
head crowned by a round parsonical black hat. There was 
aggressive announcement of the body, the alert set of the head on 
squared shoulders, the thick brush-like crop of iron-grey hair, the 
crisp curl of the close-trimmed beard that emphasized rather than 
masked the firm lines of the jaw, the keen glance behind gold-rimmed 
spectacles of eyes that gleamed bright and brown like the eyes of a 
bird of prey. Jt would have been difficult for one to whom he was a 
stranger to have guessed his vocation from his appearance. Cer- 
tainly never was philosopher less sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought. The tan that bronzed a skin glowing with the flush of 
health seemed to tell of a life that was spent in the air of the moun- 
tains rather than inthe study. It could scarcely be doubted that 
the figure standing there in the doorway was that of a man of action 
and a fighter.” 





ahlnost 





No one could be more explicit than Sefor Unamuno in his 
Ile reminds us first of all 
of the people from which he originates. He points out the 
difference between individuality and personality ; 
* certain strongly individualized natures with gases enclosed 
in a bottle or shell with rigid sides, while there are others, with 
flexible contours, in a free give-and-take contact with their 
environment, which possess great internal complexity—-in 
Iie affirms that 
the Spaniard possesses individuality but not personality, and 
that in consequence the people as a nation is rigid, dogmatic, 
ritualistic and suspicious of inward spiritual freedom. This 
uncertainty of his own inward strength makes the Spaniard 


definition of a personal philosophy. 


companug 


other words a high degree of personality.” 


envious of all who exhibit any desire for self-development, 
Both public and social life are poisoned by this reactionary 
spirit. 

Senor Unamuno’s whole purpose is to stamp out this 
crusiacean timidity, and to stir up his people to a recognition 
Ite wants to make it 
give up the attempt to gallicize itself, to become rationalistie 


ofa pride in its unique racial qualities. 


and * modern”; because such a course is foreign to its own 


particular character. 
In himself he is a representative of that character. 


To put 
his philosophy in iu few words, we Puy Su luat he stands for 
intuition as against reason. Now that is a profoundly dan- 


gerous doctrine for the majority of people, who utilize neither 


iously upon the guidance 





intuition nor lovie, but live pree: 


of their instinets. The instinctive person is gratified to hear 


slovenly 


reason condemned, for it gives him an excuse for tl 
life. Ile has not learned that intuition and instinct are alike 
only in their direct contact with lit Jn all clse they are the 


two extremes of consi usness, the one divine, the other 


bestial. Between them lies tl 


cloudy desert of the reason, 

which must be crossed with agonizing patience and discipline 
if we wish to change from the lower to the higher plane of life, 
Of course Senor Unamuno is aware of this, otherwise his 
advocacy of a life of sensation would not be worth a moment's 
consideration, It would be no more than the mere equine 


morality of Mr. D. If, Lawrence. He attacks, however, a 


? 
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world which halts half-way, in that cloudy region where all 
spontaniety is lost. He sees a whole civilization built on a 
heartless ratiocination ; and to him it is only an ordered and 
documented jungle. Logic, as an end in itself, is purely 
materialistic, since it makes for certainty, conclusiveness and 
comfort. It qualifies enthusiasm, and leads to an attitude 
of indifferentism. And that professional attitude of impar- 
tiality is for Unamuno the denying of life. 

“The only way of entering into vital rclations with another is the 
aggressive way; only those succeed in mutually penetrating one 
another, in forming a spiritual brotherhood, who strive to sub- 
jugete one another spiritually, whether in the cese of individuals or 
of peoples. .. . No, none of this laiseez-feire ; don’t Iet us shrug 
our shoulders at the ideas, still less at the feelings, of others, but 
rather try to wound them! It is only thus that they will wound 
ours and keep them awako within us. The deep moral life is a life 
of aggression and mutual penetration. Everyone must endeavour 
to make others in his own image and likeness, as God is seid to have 
made us in His image and likeness.” 

Consequently, he pronounces that “ passion and logic are 
incompatible ; passion is arbitrary, logic is sensual.” Again 
and again he insists on this truth, which at first sight seems to 
be a wilful paradox. 

* Reason is the enemy of life. All that is vital is anti-rational and 
all that is rational is anti-vital, for reason is essentially sceptical.” 
Ife believes that reason determines the universe, and that it 
refuses to prove the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul. But all that is vital in man proclaims these two 
lirst principles, God and immoriality. 

Yes, he says, reason cannot prove these, and faith is not 
concerned with proofs; it is concerned with living hope, which 
is the essence of being. Doubt is therefore a mainspring of our 
existence, and the purest form of being is a faith in faith alone, 
iyerything is in the doing and the achicvement docs not 
matter, 

We see that here the author holds to a doctrine of the 
aesthetic as against the utilitarian. Ife docs not want com- 
mercial results, and he implores his countrymen to cherish 
their peninsularity, and to look upon the creature comforts, 
offered as the prize of the Kuropeanization of the Spanish 
national spirit, as a temptation of the Devil. 

Tiere we must leave this remarkable man, though we have 
had no opportunity to grapple with him, to exult in his fine, 
jicree singularity, and to attack him for the errors arising out 
of that manly virtue. Flesh and bones, the actual breathing 
and agonizing man, standing lonely and at bay on this air- 
swept earth, is what he holds before him and his readers. His 
theories are only efforts to dispense with theory. 


Ricuarp Cnceremu, 


LONDON TRADESMEN’S CARDS 
Heal. (B. T. 


Tradesmen’s Cards. By Ambrose 


£2 ws. net.) 


London 
Batsford, Ltd. 


T wave never yet found an important book in the twopenny 
stand of some dealer in old books, nor is that surprising, for 
1 don’t know an important book from an unimportant one, I 
mean that a first edition of a great poet has for me, as a first 
edition, about as much isiterest as the first, or sporting edition, 
ofanevening paper. But that doesn’t make a bookshop of the 
old snuf-seented and snuff-coloured kind less exciting. I do 
not hope to find things that have value in terms of terrene 
mint, but how often have I not found, and shall T not find 
books that have been cunningly planted in my way by a bene- 
volent, though perhaps rather middle-aged fairy ! 

I have wondered vaguely (though gratefully) who that fairy 
might be. I gave him any name I could think of, but, of 
course, anyone with the smallest acquaintance in wizardry, 
could have told me that it was Teal. Ileal! Obviously, 
What other name is possible for the agent of release ? 

Ileal, or, to be more courteous or mundane, Mr. Ambrose 
Teal, has clearly been lying in wait for me all these vears with 
exactly the one bait that I never did. and never mean to 
refuse — oddity, which, by its sturdy affectation of ordinariness, 


just gives this whole dull, ditchwatery world the faintest tilt. 
Till it becomes almost possible to belicve that the real world is 
the one where you enter Daniel Loudon’s one-storey Bunn 
Ifouse at Chelsey, and looking thenec, in your wig and cocked 


hat, gaze with no emotion, except one of polite wonder, at the 
impossible commercial horrors on the other bank! 

Yes! Mr. Heal’s world of London Trade Cards is the world 
for me. He begins with an carnest, even, I should think, a 
Jearned defence of his hobby. Pish! You do not defend the 
spring, nor the habit, among younger collectors of amiable 
sensations, of making mud-pics. For my part, I am prepared 
to believe anything he tells me of the date, the printing, the 
fundamental difference between a Trade Card and a Bilihead, 
and a hundred other things of the last importance, if he will 
only Iet me escape quictly into the world which has written 
on the Gate :— 

“John Wilkie, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
at the Biblo late Mr. Richd. Baldwin's, 
near tho Chapter-Houso in St. Paul’s Church Yard.” 


Let me in, and I promise faithfully not to break anything at 
all (except, perhaps, the silence with occasional! little outbursts) 
and indeed to behave as did the passenger in De la Mare’s 
* Last Coachload ” ;—- 

“they flv, they float, 
breathe — Paradise,’ abscond, are 
For in this world TI shall go first (after having taken my 
chocolate at the Bunn Touse) not to a man’s shirtmaker, 
though I confess that Casaltine and Matthews at the sign of 
the * Lamb and Star’ will delay me. For they sell not only 
all Men's and Boys’ Cloaths, but Drugets, Sagathics, Duroys, 
Shaggs —and, above all, Shalloons in the Piece. I wish with 
all my heart that I might have a shalloon in the piece. But 
I have a still loftier purpose. I am not in search of Asses’ 
milk, though if I were Thos. Edwards (no less a person than 
grandson to the late Mr. Abraliaam Kastey) would supply my 
utmost need, and at every hour of the day. Nor shall I turn 
aside cither with Mr. George Farr, nor yet with his rivals Ray 
and Lumiey, though the first would let me have not only 
Rappee and Portugal snuffs, but Coniae Brandy, while the 
lotter would not even deny me Hartshorne, Vermichelly or 
Morells. Nor even will Thomas Collyer, Ilaberdasher of 
Tatts, beguile me, not theugh he go the Iength of interpreting 
himself in French thus : “ Merchand Chapelier aux Armes du 
Roy et Castor dans Exchange allée dans Cornhill & Londres.’ I 
shall even brush past the Establishment of Willm. Conaway, 
for fear lest £ do not fall into cither of the categories (Persons 
of Quality and others) to whom he is disposed to supply not 
only Jamps, lanthorns, and irons of all sorts, but servants to 
tight them. Nor even shall I be lured out of the way by 
Sibilla Lloyd, Martha Williams and kdizabeth Storey, not for 
all that they would Iet me hayve—-Dimity Coats, Sattin and 
Calicoc, Toilots for tables, Callimanco, Mantecls, Mantilets ; 
nor with their many rivals who will not deny me cherry-derrys, 
duffell josephs, grograms, lutestrings, none-so-pretties, padua- 
soys, shagreens, flowered and plain tabbies. These are a strong 
bid, but I know where I am bound. I might indeed have 
looked in at Mrs. Masquerier’s Board School. But I find that 
to the Upper End of Church Lane, Kensington, where it is 
situated, it is a shilling stage from Holborn. I regret this the 
more as ‘* the house is genteel and the situation remarkably 
healthful.” Not only this but ‘To those who do not choose 
to Jearn all the above branches a reasonable deduction will be 
made.’ No! I must forgo that excursion, as I must set my 
face against Elizabeth Barton Stent who would have me 
purchase ** Baggammon Tables and Draft boards and Table- 
men, Chesmen and Diece-boxes, and Dice, Orrange and Orris 
peas for Issues and Ruff Orranges.”’ Yes, I will pass all these 
and end my journey (as I might wish to end my days!) at 
Francis Noble's :— 


scamper, gone.” 





Large Circulating Library 
at 

Otway'’s Mead, in King’s Street, Covent Garden. 
ITere, at last, is the bookshop of my dreams! Cool, though 
half fit with sun, exquisitely clean, and haunted with elegant 
And on the shelves there will be only 
books that, exciting neither passion nor controversy, eonduct 
et and dignity. And 
when night comes, as even in such a bookshop L suppose it 


ehosts in paduasoy. 
me where Ccan possess my own soul in qui 


miusf, Twill lav me dowa in a bed provided by James Rodwell 


at the Royal Bed and Star, to which Mr. Heal with a final 
uct of supreme unselfishness has led me, 


WcembBerr Wore. 











Weis 
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*“ CULLING POSIES 


The Old-World Pleassunce : 


Sins lair Rohde. 


GAY” 


an Anthology. By Eleanour 


(Jenkins. 5s. net.) 


ONLY a poct or an artist can give fitting praise of a garden, 
thinks the editor of the latest anthology on the loveliest of 
man’s properties, and it is true that nobody can have loved 
what she calls * the old-world pleasaunee ” more than have 
writers of books and painters of pictures, especially in bygone 
ages. Tappily, therefore, the literature of 


to the specialist and technician, as that of other outdoor pur- 


ardens is not left 


wv 
= 


so often is. And is least likely places, even in the 





suils 








writings of the philosophical Emperor Julian and of the 


IXing 


James of Seotland, we encounter 


politically -minded 


sudden word-pictures of old, richly perfumed gardens, royal 


gardens, castle gardens, cottage gardens; and a wonderful 


description of a mystic garden surprises us in * The Romaunt 
of the Rose.” 
Miss Rohde’s 
Pleasaunce has plainly be 
delve into rather than of necding to take her search afar forthe 
requisite material and to cke out its scantiness. Lier quotations 
link up the ninth and the nineteenth centuries, and although 
she does her best to systematize several hundred selections the 
the kind that 


The Old-World 


n that of having too much wealth to 


diffientty 


as compiler of 


effect is one of pleasantly haphazard diversion 
a garden-lover might welcome when he finds himself staring 
wistfully out through the house-window at a weather-starved, 
shrunken place of bare trees and empty flower-beds which 
set him recalling the sunny, opulent hours and yearning for 
consolation at the loss of them. 

The names of Miss Rohde’s authors include, of course, 
Chaucer, Lyly, Bacon, Marvell, Evelyn, and Addison. But 
there are many unfamiliar contributors, chiefly belonging to 
the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries. The chapters are 
headed *“* The Garden in Spring,” * The Joys of Gardening 
and the Pleasures of 2 Garden,’ ‘* Lovesome Flowers,” ‘* The 
Orchard,” ** Sundial Mottces,” and with kindred titles. Dis- 
guise it though she may, however, each chapter is but a varia- 
tion of the one theme-—-a lovely theme, perfectly set out by 
Sir William Temple in his Gardens of Epicurus (1685) :— 

“God Almighty esteemed the life of a man in a garden tho 
happiest He could give him, or else He would not have placed 
Adam in that of Eden. . As gardening has been the inclination 
of Kings and the choice of Philosophers soit has been the common 
favourite of public and privaie men: a pleasure of the greatest, 
and a care of the meanest; and, mdeed, an employment and 


” 


possess ion for which no man is too high or too low. 

It is interesting to note how eften a referenee to the Garden 
of Eden in its broader philosophical and cthieal aspects leads 
an author to think of and talk about the little Edens of his 
own acquaintance- little Edens which even twenticth century 
Adams delight to make in every English hamict and suburb. 
“When God had made a man after Ilis own image, in a perfect 
state, and would have him to represent Himself in authority, 
tranquillity, and pleasure upon the earth, He placed him in 
Paradise. What was Paradise but a Garden, an Orchard of 
Trees and Herbs, full of pleasure, and nothing there but 
delights ?”? So wrete William Lawson three hundred years 
ago. As for the contents of a garden, what was more natural 
than that a gallant like John Lyly, writing in Elizabeth's 
reign, should surprise the reader into thoughts of human 
flowers? Says the mistress of a garden in Lyly’s exquisite 
discourse :-— 

“Gentleman, what flouro like you best in all this border, 
hecro bo faire toses, sweete Violets, fragrant Primroses, 
heero wil be Jilly-floures, Carnations, sops in wine, sweet 
Johns ?. = 
And the Gentleman answers :— 


a Lady. of 50 nhuiny Sw et flours 3 to chuse the best, it is harde, 
seeing they be all so good. lf I shoulde preferre the fairest before 
the sweetest, you would happely imagine that either I were stopped 
eyes; if the sweetnesso before the 
mo eyther to live with savours or 
but to tell my mynde (upon 


, 


in the nose or wanton in the 
beauty, then would you gues 
auty, ‘ : 
to have no judgement in colours ; 
correction be it ~pol en) of all floures 1 love a faire woman.’ 
How delightfuily the writer has drawn us away from his main 
topic —or is it fo his main topic? Not even the narrowest 
garden fanatic could object to such rambling. For that is one 
of the unique charms about a garden; it gives infinite pos- 
as a text for the lay-sermoniser; it gives most 


c 


sibilities 


generous Iength of rope to the essayist, leading handsomely 
to all other subjects, and making friends, so to say, with 
everybody. How sweetly the old-time poet wandered away 
in an unforgettable song which tells how :— 
“ King Jesus hath a garden, full of divers flowors, 
Where I go culling posies gay, all times and hoyrs, 
‘There naught is heard 
But Paradise bird, 
Harp, dulcimer, lute, 
With cymbal, 
Trump, and tymbal, 
And the tender, soothing flute.” 
If we have searched vainly for that song in Miss Rohde’s 
collection (and we would have given up a page of her herbalist 
or astrological section for it willingly) she has provided us 
with ample consclation. 


*OLIVE-SILVERY SIRMIO ” 


Knglish Verse by Hugh 
r net.) 


FROM 


-ms of Catullus. 
iten. (Cambridg 


Done into 
» Unis 





rsity Press. 5s. 


War poct is there so human as Catullus ?) Open his pages 
when you will and somewhere you will tind him echoing your 
most private mocd. But that is not all: your mood is subli- 
mated in his words. In reading him it is as if you were looking 
over his shoulder in the candle-lit privacy of his room ; and 2s 
you read the diary in which he writes, somehow it seems your 
own self that is being revealed. For Catuilus’s moods are all 
men’s moods—were they honest enough to own it ; and he is 
quick to acknowledge the kinship. He docs not mind that, 
reading this diary of his heart, you shall discover truly what 
manner of man he is; for he is generous enough to suppose ¢ 
like honesty in you. He knows you are looking over his 
shoulder and does not count his privacy spoiled by your 
presence. Itis that quick gencrosity in him, that lively sense of 
kinship, that makes him at once the most intimate and the 
most open of pocts. 
tcading him, you forget the centuries that lie between, and 
the differenees of blood: you know him for a man. For 
Catullus is outside time and locality, as no other poet is. No 
historie sense is needed when we come to him, nor any pictorial 
sense even: to-day or yesterday, elms or olives, it is all one 
when we read Catullus. His are the bare bones of poctry, 
He loved ; and became thereby the type of ail lovers— 
** Like to a god he seems to me, 
Above the gods, if so may be, 
Who sitting often close to thee 
May see and hear 
Thy lovely laugh: ah, luckless man { 
It stuns me, Lesbia, but to scan 
Thy face: my lips no longer can 
Say aught, my dear ; 
My tongue is dumb, and through each limb 
Steals subtle fire: a drumming hymn 
3eats in my ears: mine eyes are dim 
With darkness sheer.” 
He was betrayed in his love; and became, in the expression 
of his nostalgia, the very spit of all dejected young men, 
“ Though you no more the past recall, the gods remember, 
Faith remembers ail.” fe hated; and we can see our own 
secret venom mirrored in his words. ‘*‘ Good God, what 
eloquence! that little cuss!” He celebrated his friends ; 
and, as now in his need they fail him and now again liven 
him with their hearty presence, we know those friends for our 
own. He laughed at the foibles of others; and in doing so 
gave a keener cdge to our own sense of humour. “ Egnatius, 
because his teeth are white, smiles ever and aye. ...” He 
lost his brother in death ; and made of his grief a cup for our 
own bitter tears — 
“... yet take these gifts, brought as our fathers bade 
For sorrow’s tribute to the passing shade ; 
A brother's tears have wet them o’er and o'er; 
And so, my brother, hail, and farewell evermore.” 
And on the dry plains of Bithynia his heart ached for that 
smiling all-but island of his home ; till in olive-silvery Sirmio 
we sce the picture of our own happy anchorage while we are 
men. 
More than any other poet, then, may Catullus be said to be 
Not in the democratic sense, in which the words 
for he is of all poets the least democratic, 


* of us.” 


were first used: 
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It is an individual sense that he is “ of us,” the singer of our 
private selves. Declaimed to an audience, his rare virtue 
vanishes ; read in the secret chamber, it holds up a mirror to 
our intimate emotions. Thus there is no poet one would less 
willingly forgo, who has) once found Catullus. The pity is 
that we ever come to him before we quit school-days. The 
best of him wilts under the academic finger, however tenderly 
it press. But Catullus, unfortunately, makes good game for 
translators. Mr. Macnaghten has come to the task of trans- 
lating in the right spirit, and has done as weil as we could 
expect. But this should not imply that he has succeeded in 
giving us the pure Catullus. The one complete translation 
here quoted (51)—a lyrie not the less lovely because it is an 
almost literal translation—is from Sir William Marris’s 
renderings, compared with which these new translations are 
often sadly inferior. Archaic words and weak words spatter 
every page : anon, hight, his despond, fain, ** sans.’ Indeed, 
a better translation than Sir William Marris’s can only be 
imagined if rhyme were altogether thrown overboard—and the 
sacrifice of clarity that rhyme inevitably demands. Catullus 
is so candidly clear and owes so little to poetic trappings that a 
crisp unrhymed rendering is surely after all the best. 


A GREAT ECONOMIST 


Memorials of Alfred Marshall. 
12s. 6d.) 


By A. C. Pigou. (Macmillan. 


Iv economies are indeed * the gloomy science,” then life is a 
gloomy thing. For the life of modern man is more and more 
dominated by his economic activities. 

To those who are depressed by this materialist tendency of 
our age we recommend this book of memorials to the great 
Cambridge economist, Alfred Marshall. The book consists 
of three parts: the first is a series of reminiscences by old 
pupils of Marshall's, such as Mr. Keynes, Professor Pigou and 
Professor Edgeworth. Of these by far the most important is 
Mr. Keynes’ essay; it is, in fact, a short biography of 
Marshall's life, which stretched from 1842 to 1924. The 
story of this long life can be recommended to anyone who 
doubts either the importance or the nobility of the study of 
economics. 

Marshall's was a life of pure social service. He came to 
economics, Mr. Keynes tells us, by way first of metaphysics 
and then of ethics. We are given a delightful picture of 
Marshall as a young man walking over the Alps with a copy 
of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason in his pocket, pausing to 
digest it amidst the boulders of Alpine glaciers. But his 
typically nineteenth century practical intelligence soon came 
to the conclusion that we should never know very much about 
mctaphysies, and so he turned his attention to ethics. But 
again his practical common sense told him that an ethical 
system was of little use to a starving man. Therefore, he felt, 
the economie problem must be solved before man could turn 
his attention to higher things. Lconomics were to him the 
study of how man could learn to control his material environ- 
ment, and so free himself from the material. He realized 
acutely that the material problem, the urgent pressure of 
physical needs, cannot be shirked, cannot be avoided, if we 
are to entertain any real hopes of human advancement. 
As early as 1883 we find him saying: “ The study of the 
causes of poverty is the study of the causes of the degradation 
of a large part of mankind.” He felt the irony of mechanical 
progress without a corresponding benefit to the mass of the 
population as acutely as Carlyle himself :— 

‘*“ As invention after invention has been made, hope after hope 
has been formed that poverty and extreme hard work would pass 
away---but hope after hope has been disappointed. The yarn ihat 
in old times it would have taken a man 10 years to spin is now spun 
in a day by the machines which one man can manage, and yet 
there are people who have no clothing but rags. Each pound of coal 
that goes into the furnace of a steam engine does as much work as 
the weary muscles of a man in a day ; and yet even in England and 
in other Western countries there are workers whose physical toil is 
so hard that they have no strength left for the higher life of man. 
This state of things must appal every person who thinks ; and from 
time immemorial protests have been raised against a state of socicty 
in which such things can be. There are two great questions which 
we cannot think too much about. The first is, Is it neeessery that, 
while there is so much wealth, there should be somuch want ? The 


second is, fs there not a great fund of conscientiousness and unselt 


ishness latent in the breasts of men, both rich and poor, which 
could be called out if the problems of life were set before them in the 
right way, and which would cause misery and poy rty rapidly to 
diminish 7” : 
It was this very sense of the paramount importance of 
economie problems which made him steadfastiy refuse to 
rest content with anything short of scientific accuracy jn 
their study. For only so, he knew, can we hope to win 
freedom from the curse of poverty, overwork and degradation, 
Indeed, he carried his distrust of hastiness, his fear of being 
premature, to extravagant lengths. Some of his most im. 
portant economic discoveries, suchas his work on the monetary 
theory, were not published in book form till-—ineredible as it 
may seem—literally fifty years after he had made them. And 
during all that time he had talked of them, and even lectured 
about them, so that when finally they appeared almost all 
their originality and freshness had been lost. Thus Marshall's 
reputation as a giant of economic thought can never stand 
out with the same clarity as that of, say, Mill or Ricardo, 
And yet who will presume to say that his work is of less value 
than theirs? For if Marshall has left comparatively few 
specific theories or discoveries which can be labelled as his 
own, this was not for want of an intellect equal to that of any 
other economist of the last century. But he had certain 
qualities of character, certain “ défauls des qualités” which 
hedged in and blurred his superior intelligence. This is how 
Mr. Keynes expresses it :— 

* Alfred Marshall belonged to the tribe of sages and pastors + 
yet, like them also, endowed with a double nature, he was a scientist 
too. As a preacher and pastor of men he was not particularly 
superior to other similar natures. As a scientist he was, within 
his own field, the greatest in the world for a hundred years. Never- 
theless it was to the first side of his nature that he himself preferred 
to give the preeminence. This self should be master, he thought ; 
the second self, servant. The second self sought knowledge for 
its own sake ; the first self subordinated abstract aims to the need 
for practical advancement. The piercing eyes and ranging wings 
of an eagle were often called back to earth to do the bidding of 
a moraliser. This double nature was the clue to Marshall's mingled 
strength and weakness ; to his own conflicting purposes and waste 
of strength ; to the two views which could always be taken about 
him; to the sympathies and antipathies he inspired. 


Although * the biddings of a moraliser’? may have pre 
vented Marshall from ever heaving quite taken his place in 
public estimation as the great man that he was, yet they were 
unable to spoil what was perhaps an achievement even more 
important than the enunciation of economic truths. And that 
achievement was to build up the Science of Kconomics itself, 
As Professor Pigou puts it :— 


“The dominant contribution which Marshall made to science 
was not in the work that he himself accomplished with his instrument 
of thought, great and important though that was, but in what he 
did to build up and strengthen and enormously improve the 
instrument itself.” 

Marshall himself said that ** Keonomics is not a body of 
eoncrete truth, but an engine for the discovery of conerete 
truth.” Mr. Keynes adds ;— 

“This engine, as we employ it to-day, is largely Marshalls 
creation. He put it in the hands of his pupils long before he offered 
it to the world. ‘The building of this engine was the essential 
achievement of Marshall's peculiar genius. Yet he hankered 
greatly after the ‘ concrete truth’ which he bad disclaimed and for 
the discovery of which he was not specially qualified. 

Marshall was the smith who forges the sword, not the hero 
who wields it—-the lame Vulcan, not the thundering Zeus. But, 
in a sense, the artificer of what Professor Pigou calls “ the 
armament of knowledge” is the rarest and most valuable 
servant of the community. By his work in the formation of 
the Cambridge School of Economies he has given a brilliant 
set of pupils to the world. It is for them to complete his work 
by raising economies fully to the level of an exact science. 
When that has been achieved, and when the public at large 
has been induced to realize that it has been achieved, a great 
leap forward on the road to economic freedom will have been 
We must not indeed suppose that it will put an end 
to political differences—that the Socialist will immediately 
lic down with the Capitalist. It is rather that we shall be 
Socialists or Individualists according to our tempcrament 
and general concept of what is a desirable form of society, 
and not aecording to differences of opinion, 
That we are already in a position to look forward to such 
a state of economic enlightenment is very largely the work 
of Alfred Marshall, 
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THE IMMORTAL 


The Immortal Dickens. By 
és. net.) 


127 Et aT 
DICKENS 
Ceorge Gissing. (Ceeil 
SeLpoM has a writer received more apt critical attention than 
Charles Dickens at the hands of George Gissing. Theirs was 
a marriage of true minds, and it is with great joy that we 
welcome the new supplement to Gissing’s masterly mono- 
These essays, till now hidden as prefaces to 
tne unsuccessful “ Rochester” edition, and three of them 
never before printed, add by their detailed consideration of 


graph of 1898. 


individual novels to the cross-sections of the earlier study. 
We are reminded once more of the London of Dickens, of his 
moral fervour and the social reforms achieved by his magnifi- 
eent sugared pills. We revel in the significant progress of his 
work from journalist to something near poct, and these essays 
are more than usually fruitful, for they are the observations of 
a man for whom Dickens was first a perspective-glass of 
London and afterwards a master in the craft of fiction. We 
tead, therefore, what is in the best sense an expert study, never 
sentimental though dealing with sentimentality, never un- 
balanced though often enthusiastic, and keeping an eye con- 
tinually on the significance than the multitude of 


Dickens's cosmos of character. Gissing was a student of demo- 


rather 


eracy, and he points out the importance in the history of 
thought of Dickens's mystical recreation of the commonplace, 
he underlines the humour and the satire, and the picturesque 
suggestiveness with which he created a new London, his lack 
of romantic passion, his indebtedness to the old masters of 
English fiction, and above all his likeness to Shakespeare, 
that earlier ghost of Gadshill, and Cervantes, ereator of a 
diviner Pickwick. Shakespeare’s clowns and Dickens's land- 
ladies form the chorus of their several worlds, and Dickens's 
genius lies in his appeal to the desire of mankind to beeome 
acquainted with its own self in more and less revealed dis- 
guises. Dickens the eternal showman clowns 
leaping through the loops of character and comedy with 
their undying cry, ** Ifere we are again!” The reprinting of 
these essays is a valuable contribution to Dickens literature. 


at 


sends his 


A LOYAL AUDIENCE 


The Story of the Lyric Theatre, Wammersmith. By 
Playfair. (Chatto and Windus. 16s. net.) 


Nigel 


Anyont: anxious to prove that London theatre audiences are 
not quite so black as they are usually painted could find a 
ready and very specious argument in the case of the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. IHlere is a theatre that, over a period 
of seven years, has never once presented its audience with 
an unworthy play. Its programme has been so catholic that 
it has included Shakespeare and the Capek brothers, and it 
has staged a Restoration comedy for nearly half a year. Yet 
these plays, so far from being resented, drew capital houses. 
Its whole tone has, in fact, been commendably high, and its 
prices commendably low. Yet the theatre is a paying con- 
cern. Ilow then, in the face of these clear facts, can anyone 
say that London audiences deserve, and require, no better 
plays than the West End invariably provides for them? If 
the Lyrie Theatre, tucked away in Hammersmith, is able to 
give such plays as Mr. Playfair gives, and still show a balanee, 
what could not be accomplished “up West” ? Here, in 
short, is surely proof cnough that most theatre managers 
estimate the intellectual and aesthetic level of the public far 
too low. 

That argument, if not openly stated, is at least implied in 
this sprightly and anecdotal history of the home of the Beggar's 
Opera. But Mr. Piayfair, in using his theatre to point this 
argument, scems to us to ignore his own ability as an astute 
psychologist. Even on his own showing, the Lyric audience 
is as compact and loyal a body of playgoers as ever a theatre 
had. Broadly speaking, that audience was inaugurated with the 
run of Abraham Lincoln, and consolidated with the run of 
The Beggar's Opera. With that last play, in fact, it became 
a mass-mind ; it ceased to think critically and individually ; 
it thought enthusiastically and en masse. You are conscious 
of all this when you enter the theatre as a stranger (or should 
we say ‘“* guest” ?). The audience wears the air of a family 
out for an evening's enjoyment ; you feel that it is so confident 


the fare will be good that it wouldn't have the heart to be 
critical ; criticism would smack of discourtesy to the host of 
the evening. . . . Mr. Playfair, then, has created his audience. 
That credit he must take to himself as (whether consciously 
But, 
being a picked audience, it is in no sense representative of the 
London theatre-going public. It is the greatest bane of a 
West End theatre-manager’s life that his audience is neces- 
sarily heterogeneous —in comparison, that is, with the family- 
like homogencity of the Lyric, Hammersmith. 

As an argument, therefore, for the possibility of a much 
higher standard intellectually and aesthetically, in the London 
theatre, the case of the Lyric does not really hold. But if 
all theatre audiences are interesting psychologically, this 
particular audience is the most interesting of them all. Asa 
select audience it was inaugurated, we have said, with the 
run of Abraham Lincoln, and in that fact lies an interesting 
clue to its mentality. Sincerely and with some skill, Mr. 
Drinkwater had dramatized a theme most apt in its appeal 
to a public conscience that, after a period of patriotic hyp- 
nosis, Was stirring at last to some recognition of the immorali- 
ties of war. It was an admirable objectification of the state 
of mind of the average thinking member of the community. 
The appeal, then, was in a sense still limited; but it was 
Whilst other theatres were wallowing in an 
orgy of tinselled distractions, the Lyric was at least facing 
certain facts. So it came aboul that this loyal audience was 
first gathered in; and although in fact it was perhaps acci- 
dental that The Beggar's Opera came next, it was not acci- 
dental in intuition. For, whiist it was as light-hearted as any 
war-sated audience could wish, it yet had the right aesthetic 
appeal for that awakening conscience of which we have 
spoken. With just what happy results this acquiescent state 
can be accompanied, when it is a power in the hands of such 
as Mr. Playfair, is illustrated by his recent production of 
The Cherry Orchard. Well may the Lyric audience be loyal! 


or unconsciously we do not know) a good psychologist. 


intensely real. 
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Oscar Newlang. 


THE 


The Road to Worid Peace. By 
12s. 6d.) 


Sons. 


Tue progress of the League of Nations has taught us not to 
eavil at American idealism however crude it may seem to the 
sophisticated Old World. It needed the immense labours and 
all the skill of statesmen and lawyers like Lord Cecil, Lord 
Phillimore and Sir Cecil ifurst to make a workable Covenant 
on which to base President Wilson's ideal: but what an 
advance of civilization is the result! It will be no stagnation 
or idle resting on our oars if this and the next generation do 
no more than consolidate such an advance. It is no lazy con- 
servatism that would make us hesitate now to commend 
another great leap forward, even if we were convinced that the 
leap was in the right direction. Mr. Newfang is not content 
with the League, which is in his opinion a mere confederation, 
little more than an alliance, of governments. IIe wants to 
change it quickly into a world-federation of peoples on 
thoroughly democratic lines. Hetakes the United States as his 
model. ‘There should be two Chambers at Geneva. One, like 
his own Senate, should represent the nations with two 
directly elected senators from each country, thus giving small 
nations an equal voice with great ones. In the other House 
the members, again directly elected, instead of nominated by 
governments, should represent more or less equal numbers of 
electors to give the individual his equal chance. The Council 
would remain as a kind of executive Cabinet. The Court of 
International Justice would be enormously increased and 
given compulsory powers based on the one armed force of the 
world. The nations would gradually transfer their forces 
to the League, which would have no need to fight, since no one 
could oppose to it any other fighting force. Commerce would 
be free and frontiers become ineffectual lines in our Utopia, 
whose draft Constitution is printed here. 

Once or twice Mr. Newfang admits that the world is not 
quite ready for all this. Rarely he admits that nationalism 
js not extinguished. But he sets out his ideal without any 
apparent sense of how far we are from attaining it. He becomes 
fantastic when he writes of modern science drawing the world 
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so close that a world election could be held or a world referen- 
dum taken in weeks rather than in years. We cannot picture 
the ideas that must exist in his mind of Central Asia, Central 
Africa or even Central South America. He thinks that in a 
free world-federation the standards of civilization would soon 
be levelled up, apparently forgetting that intercourse and 
education can do no more than hasten progress, which needs 
many generations if it is to be more than skin deep. At present 
the frontiers of nations arc not comparable, as Mr. Newfang 
thinks, to the borders of the States of the Union for many 
reasons besides a keen attachment to sovereignty which the 
States never knew even before the Union. ‘To our author 
sovereignty in nations is merely the equivalent of anarchy 
among human beings. There are many objections that 
we should like to make to details of his scheme and answers 
that we should like to make to the criticism of the League and 
Covenant. We will be content to say that though this is a 
serious book, Mr. Newfang will do more useful work if he looks 
upon the League as a step which needs much consolidation 
before it is safe to go further without risk of slipping back. 
Let him stimulate fecling, as he is well fitted to do, for the 
true intention of Article 28 (e) in regard to freedom of trade 
across frontiers: let him laud the activities of the present 
Court of Justice of which his country is not yet a full member : 
and the most useful of all —let him persuade his nation to 
join the League. 


THE PIONEER 


The Pioneer Police Woman. 
(Chatto and Windus. 10s. 


POLICE WOMAN 


By Commandant Mary 8 
Gd.) 


Allen. 


Tuts book is a study of the Women Police Movement in 
éngland. It opens with a succinet account of the origins 
of the English Police Foree, whose history is one of change 
and experiment. Before the Conquest “ every able-bodied 
free-man between the ages of fifteen and sixty (with the 
exception of the clergy) was compelled to serve the State in 
keeping ‘the King’s Peace.” Not till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was it found impossible to enforce so incon- 
venient a system and necessary to appoint paid deputies- 
Cromwell, finding the existing system ineffectual, organized a 
military police. At the Restoration his experiment ceased to 
work well, and a force of a thousand * bell men,” called 
** Charlies,” were called into being. In 1745 the strects of 
London becoming again insupportably unsafe, two magis- 
trates at Bow Street—Ifenry Vielding the novelist and his 
brother—were instrumental in effecting a new reform and 
were the originators of the force known olficially as the Bow 
Strect Patrol Horse and Foot, and familiarly as the Robin 
Redbreasts. The last great experiment was made by Sir 
Robert Peel, and his *“ Bobbies”’ still keep the peace and 
befriend the public. Since his time, however, a small but 
significant innovation has taken place. It occurred at the 
outbreak of War to the late Commandant Mary S. Allen, 
to form a body of Police Women. The romance of her efforts 
and the story of their partial success is here set out before us, 
It was reluctantly conceded in the shortage of men that women 
police, when and where required, should take over the lighter 
duties of the hard-pressed police force, and there is complete 
proof to be found in these pages that these educated and 
public-spirited women accomplished an untold amount of 
good. The least sober soldier home from the front offered 
them no disrespect and the most frivolous and incorrigible 
of girls responded to their authority. The “ lidy copper” 
established her position by fricndliness, pluck and good 
humour, and Sir Edward Henry said that : “ ultimately the 
inclusion of women might positively add to the eflicicncy of 
the Foree.” Before the end of the War they were at work in 
Oxford and Cambridge, Plymouth and Portsmouth, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and many lesser towns. The year 1919 saw 
the movement apparently permanently established and 
officially recognized. But in 1922 the campaign for economy 
in the public services very nearly destroyed it. Thanks to 
Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham, the suggestion that it 
should be wholly disbanded was modified and twenty police 
women were retained as a nucleus which could be added to 
shorld oceasion arise. General Horwood, Commissioner of 
Police, wrote in 1923 :-- 


“Aitiough the power of arrest Las been ¢ 


ferred upon the Women 


Police, practically no use has been made of it up to the present time, 
This is attributable to the fact that the duties they perform are not 
strictly police duties Lut more in the nature of rescue work among 
young women and girls.’ 

The present Home Secretary has increased the Metropolitan 
Women Police Patrois to fifty. The Women’s Auxiliary 
Service is a private organization working in conjunction 
with the officially recognized Women Police. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


OBSERVATIONS. By Max Beer! net.) 
Mr. Berersoum is a literary critic of high distinction. In 
political, social and philosophical matters he appears to have 
no real interest, and we have little interest in his observations 
thereon. In matters of purely intellectual comment his wit 
is piercing, and it is above all a pictorial wit. The best carica- 
tures in this volume are those of the Brothers Sitwell, of Mr, 
Lytton Strachey, and of the old and young selves of Mr, 
Bennett confronted. In cach the drawing speaks for itself, 
the design is harmonious, the satire is included, and the Icgend 
serves merely for temporal identification of a universal trait, 
Most people are too busy reading the claborate descriptions 
attached to the cartoons to give any attention to the some- 
times magnificent and always careful drawing. The study of 
accessories, in particular the use of interior backgrounds, wall 
papers, and the expressive variation of hands should teach 
much to those of our younger caricaturists who deal entirely 
in versions and perversions of photographic likenesses. The 
“Old and Young Self” series, excellent as the idea is, fails 
in practice because we scidom sec anything of the processes 
connecting the two ages. Something of this evolution, how- 
ever, is to be seen in Mr. Cunningham Grahame’s progress 
from rocking-horse to centaur, and Lord Oxford’s from the 
Craven to the Cabinet. There is wit in Professor Rothenstein’s 
stern command to his younger self to remove his ridiculous hat 
and quit the room, and the two George Moore’s form a deli- 
cate picture while the elder confesses that there have been no 
painters since Manct, no composers since Wagner, and only 
one novelist since Balzac. Dare we hope that Mr. Beerbohm 
will give us a “ Spirit of the Age” or a modern * Poct’s 
Corner” ? 


ohm. (Heinemann. 25s. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF CHAUCER CRITICISM AND 
ALLUSION, 1357-1900. By Caroline F. FE. Spurgeon 
3 vols. (¢ ‘ambridge University Press. 50s. net.) 

Turer stout volumes filled with references to Chaucer would 


seem, to the general reader, scarcely necessary, but Professor 
Spurgeon uses them in her masterly introduction to follow 
the evolution of literary criticism and of scholarship, the 
fortunes of Chaucer's reputation and the changing face of 
poctical fashion, guiding us to the significance of important 
comments and concentrating the flavour of much secondary 
matter. The mere labour of collection is enormous, but Miss 
Spurgeon has been rewarded by being allowed to put forward 
her own conclusions in a summary which is an important con- 
tribution to the history of taste. The illustrations from manu- 


script and other sources are excellently Chosen and vive us an 
opportunity of seeing Blake’s neglected * Canterbury Pil. 
grims”’ onee more. The work is of the highest value to 


interested in 
If Professor 


scholars and of great interest to those genuinely 
literature and the growth of the modern mind. 
Spurgeon would reprint her introduction, together with a 
systematically arranged selection of her material in a handy 
volume, she would earn the gratitude of students, and perhaps 
get a wider appreciation of her very valuable labours in @ 
necessary but ill-rewarded field of research. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHURCH. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
Tur ten essays which make up this volume, Dr. Hardman 
announces in his editorial preface, are designed to * treat of 
the application of psychology to the whole range of the life 
and worship” of the Church. Discussing the uses to which 
the Church may put the recent psychological discoveries, and 
expressing the attitude of the informed Christian mind to the 
theories of modern psychology and psycho-analysis, the ten 
essayists cover too wide a field for adequate description in a 
short review. The Bishop of Southwark, who contributes an 
introduction, quotes from Professor Matthew's essay that 
* The industrialists and advertisers have not been slow to 
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Merchandise 


Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is well practised in the 
handling of all manner of goods, and is prepared 
to have any consignment unloaded, warchoused, 
and insured at the shortest notice. It will issue 
sampling and delivery orders against pro rata pay- 
ments of buyers designated by the customer, and 
is always ready to help the latter to find a market 
and in every way to extend his connexions. Detailed 
information may be obtained from the Foreign Branch, 
82 Cornbill, L..C.3 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


























COMPANY 
CARRERAS LTD. 


The twenty-second annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., 
was held on Dec, 18th at Arcadia Works, City Road, London, E.C. 
Mr. Bernhard Baron, chairman and managing director, said : 
LApies AND GeN?TLEMEN,—Last year | was not able to be present 
at our Annual Meeting so could not personally congratulate you 
on the good result which was then reported. That, however, 
gives me the opportunity of offering you a double congratulation 
on this cecasion, because we have followed up a good year in 1924 
~—which was our Twenty-First Anniversary—with a still better 

year for 1925. 

You will notice from the accounts which have been sent to 
you that we have an available balance of profit of £889,446, which 
Ll believe is a’ very good showing, and everyone of you should be 
very proud to be shareholders of Carreras Limited. The printed 
Report shows you how we propose to deal with the amount at 
our disposal and I need not go into any details regarding the 
figures. Our business has grown into a very big concern, but 
as [ have said before--and I wish to emphasize it to-day—the 
whole world is our field of action, and that being so, I am confident 
that we are far from having reached our limits, and for a long time 
to come ws can hope to see still further extensions of our business 
both in this country and other parts of the world. 

In the meantime, | may tell you that the increase in our business 
for the two months of the new financial year is eminently satis- 
factory. J need not go into details and tell you what a great 
amount of work the directors are doing or give you a detailed 
account of the financial position of the company. With regard 
to the first point, the directors are paid for their services, and you 
may be sure they are working as hard as anyone could work. As 
to the other point, you have the accounts in front of you which 
will tell you all about it. 

All that I have to say to vou is that at my age, with a life-long 
experience behind me, | am more than satisfied with the work which 
is being done by the younger generation. My son, Mr. Louis 
Baron. my grandson, Mr. Edward Baron, our Factory Manager 
and Director, Mr. Louden, our worthy Secretary, and every member 
of the staff are carrying out the work of this business in such a 
way that L defy anyone to do it better. For this we all ought 
to be very thankful. 

The chairmen concluded by moving the adopticn of the repcet 
nnd accounts and the payment of a dividend of 50 per cent. per 
annum, free of tax, making 40 per cent. free of tax for the year, 
and a bonus dividend at the rate of 2s. per ordinary and “A” 
ordinary share, free of tax. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

At a subsequent ex-general meeting a resolution was passed 
increasing the capital to £900,000 by the creation of 120,000 new 
“A” shares of £1 cach. 
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The safest Companies are the most profitable to Policy 
Helders 
« That {100 a year saved for 14 years at 5% Compound 
“" Interest will produce {100 a year for ever; or {100 a 
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2¢ year saved for 22 years will produce £200 a year for ever. 
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ES That when Bonuses and Income Tax allowance are 
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taken into account and the rate of interest is properly 
calculated, a wisely chosen investment in Life Assure 
ance often yields 6° or more. 
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Life Assurance is the only method of saving which 
guarantees the capital sum it is desired to save, cven in 
the event of death, ‘ 


The considered opinion of a 

leading Bank which reads : 
«Experience has shown that expert advice and assistance are mére 
necessary when effecting a Life Policy than when transacting almost 
any other class of business, as the nature of the subject is excocdingly 
technical.’ ¢ 


A Guide to Investment Assurance will be sent you free 
on request. If you state age next birthday and amount 
you can save annually, a demonstration of comparative 
results of all Companies will be given without obligation. 
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| T.B.C. effected in 1856 an assurance with the 
“Old Equitable ” for £250 payable at his 
death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of 
90. The Society paid £1,124:7s., while the 
total premiums paid were only £385. 


Equitable Life 








Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 
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recognize the importance of the new knowledge. The child- 
ren of the world have often been wiser than the children of 
jight.’ In the attempt to render this self-administered rebuke 
unjust, the history and scope of psycholegy are dealt with 
The work then 
proceeds to the psychological aspects of such subjects as 
Evangelism, Religious Education, and Spiritual Healing, all 
the essays being written with frankness and courage. The 
editor, in a theroughly interesting essay on ** Moral Develop- 
ment,” properly emphasizes that modern psychology, far from 
Jessening individual responsibility, increases it. Although 
the book is especially intended to meet the needs and difli- 
culties of the clergy, laymen who regard the connexion between 
religion and psychology as important will find it well worth 
study. 
STUDIES IN CURRENT PROBLEMS IN FINANCE AND 
GOVERNMENT. By Sir Josiah Stamp. (VP. 5S. King. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


comprehensively in the first two brief essays. 


Sir Jost STAMP as an economist commands general respect 
because he is always seeking truth rather than arguing a case, 
The essays in this volume deal with vexed questions, but are 
invariably dispassionate. In one of them the author discusses 
“The Eeonomie Aspect of the Restriction of Rents” and 
shows that the idea that the wage-earner alone benefits 
“must be considerably modified.” In another he examines 
the relation between profits and wages and finds, as the result 
of sample inquiries, that wages have gained at the expense of 


profits. In yet another he shows how a shifting money 
standard aggravates the burden of taxation. A _ spirited 


essay on “The Contrast between the Administration of 
Business and Public Affairs” deserves to be widely read ; 
it is meant as a defence of the Civil Service, but it helps one 
to understand why State management of trade must be a hope- 
less failure, as it has proved in Russia. The volume contains 
also four valuable papers—two of them reprinted from the 
Spectator—on the project of a Capital Levy, which would, 
in the author’s view, be very much a ease of robbing Peter 
(Income and Super-tax) te pay Paul (Capital Levy), and Sir 
Josiah’s well-known study of ** The Wealth and Income of the 
Chief Powers in 191-4.” 

PALESTINE OF THE MANDATE. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 
Mr. Worsroup’s pleasant and instructive book combines 
the impressions of a long tour in Palestine together with a 
fairly detailed account of the British administration and its 
problems under the Mandate. The author emphasizes the 
contrast between the Palestinian cultivator, whose methods 
are those of the early Middle Ages, and the Jewish settler 
with his scientifie practice and modern equipment. The 
Zionists have set an example which the native Moslems are 
slow to follow. Mr. Worsfold in his enthusiasm tends to 
criticize our Government for not investing capital in Palestine 
so that the neglect of ages under Turkish misrule may be quicky 
remedied. But it is probably better for Palestine to make 
haste slowly even if we had the money to spare for the roads, 
drainage, schools, hospitals and other things that the country 
necds—according to Western standards. The population is 
very small—barely exceeding that of Manchester—for a territory 
roughly the size of Wales, and rapid progress is not to be 
expected. Still Mr. Worsfold makes us realize how much 
sritish rule has done already for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
and how just it has been to Moslem, Christian and Jew alike, 
fis deseriptions of the scenery are interesting and are illus- 
trated from his own sketches, which will assuredly send 

many tourists to Carmel and Galilee and Jerusalem. 

ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY. Second Series. Edite 

J. W. Marriott. (Harrap. 3s. 6d.) 

Tr must be admitted that the second volume of these selections 
is far richer in good work than the first, but Mr. Marriott's 
taste is still bewildering. Miss Olive Conway occasionally 
attains to the level of drawing-room comedy, back drawing- 
room comedy, but neither Becky Sharp in volume one nor 
The King’s Waistcoat in volume two is generally superior to 
impromptu charades. Stanley Tfoughton was a_ notable 
figure in his time, but there can be few who want to read in 
The Dear Departed a stiif dramatization, and perversion, 
of a famous short story. <As affording Miss Hilda Trevelyan 
with one of her best parts, “Op o° Me Thumb has historic 
interest, but its republication does both of its talented authors 


By W. Basil Worsfold. 


l by 


considerable injustice. The Child in Flanders is historic, too, 
because there war sentimentality runs mad. But why bring 
a biush to the cheek of Miss Cicely Hamilton by republishing it, 
especially since its main attraction lies in the musie and 
pageantry not here reproduced ?. On the other hand, there 
are Synge and Lady Gregory at their best ; Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle's far too little admired Waterloo: a good Allan Monk- 
house; The Monkey's Paw, which, however, is better as a 
short story and a film than a play; a delightfully artificial 
duologue by Mr. Sutro, from which I must quote :— 

*CrockKsSTEAD: . .. but it is a strange thing that I am always 
ealled Harrison, and that no one ever adopts the diminutive. 

ALINE: That docs not surprise me; we have no pet name for 
the east wind.” 

And, above all, the Lonesome Like of Mr. Iarold Brighouse 
and the Jf’'s The Poor That ’Elps The Poor of the late liarold 
Chapin. Even George Formby, who did for the North 
what Marie Lloyd did for the South, could not haye bettered, 
though he might have equalled, the fun of Sam Horrocks, 
the lad with a tile off. All Lancashire is distilled in Lonesome 
Like : its comedy, its pathos and its sardonic fun. Lancashire 
folk are so independent. Sarah Ormerod and Kmma Brierley 
are very good friends, but—they are giving nothing away. 
They don’t want pity ; they want their rights. To Jts The 
Poor That °Elps the Poor no Cockney reviewer can do justice, 
It is all too truce, too terrible. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Next week I shall endeavour to give a general con- 
sensus of City views with regard to the prospects for 
1926, but, inasmuch as those views will be based in the 
main—as they generally are based—upon a earcful con- 
sideration of the outcome of the developments of 1925, 
it may be useful if on the present occasion I draw atten- 
tion to the more important of those developments. Many 
of them were really foreshadowed by the events of 1924, 
and in considering some of the main features of the 
closing year the intelligent reader will doubtless be able 
to anticipate much of next weck’s article, which will 
simply express in more conercte fashion some of the views 
of bankers and business men with regard to the outlook 
for the new year. 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

Having regard to the heading of this article, it may 
seem somewhat out of keeping to confess at once that, 
industrially, the yvear has not been a good one in this 
country. Probably it has not been as bad as is some- 
times imagined, for it is not altogether without signifi- 
cance that in the matter of public securities no depart- 
ment has displayed more striking gains in capital values 
than industrial descriptions. The fact is, of course, that 
certain industries haye done remarkably well, and in 
these directions workers and shareholders alike are able 
to regard the past year with satisfaction. It is, however, 
in our great key industries such as iron and steel and 
coal and transport that there has been depression, and 
the trouble with these industries is that they appear to 
have been on an uneconomic basis for a considerable 
period. In the coal industry matters culminated in the 
crisis of last July, and, without in any way reflecting upon 
the decision of the Government to appoint a Commission 
and in the meantime to grant a subsidy, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that the period of delay and uncertainty 
as to what may be the results of the investigation has 
played its part in restraining trade activities during the 
past six months, just as it threatens to restrain activities 
during the early part of the coming year. Apart, how- 
ever, from the one outstanding fact of the coal industry 
and the seamen’s strike—chiefly in Colonial ports—the 
vear as a whole has been freer from Labour disturbances, 
if not from actual Labour unrest. 

Tne Narionat FINANCEs. 

Tn the matter of National Finances the year can scarcely 
be described as a good one. It is true that the fiscal 
year up to last March closed with a respectable surplus 
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and that in his Budget for 1925-6 Mr. Churchill was 
able to forecast a small surplus, but there scems now 
to be every prospect of that surplus being swallowed 
up by the coat subsidy and other items of expenditure, 
while it remains to be seen whether any of the economies 
which it is to be presumed will be effected ere long can 
be put in force in time to avert a deficit for the current 
fiscal year. This less satisfactory showing in the National 
Accounts has not been without its effect upon British 
Funds, which have also been affected by somewhat 
dearer money and, together with other high-class invest 
ment stocks, show a moderate decline for the vear. 
In spite, however, of these two unfavourable factors, 
the past year can still, I think, be described as one of 
progress. 
AN Inxrernarionan View. 

careful consideration of the situation it is 
in fact, to think internationally as well as 
nationally, and to take a bread as well as a local view 
of the position. A year which has included the Locarno 
Agreement and the return of Great Britain to the gold 
standard cannot be regarded as other than a favourable 
one, although it may be true that the latter development 
has served to reveal more vividly the financial and 
industrial problems with which this country has to 
grapple. A year ago the outstanding feature was the 
adoption of the Dawes Report and the promise which 
it appeared to give, not merely of a gradual improvement 
in economic conditions in Germany, but ef better 
relations between the principal powers of Europe. In 
both respects those expectations may be said to have 
been fullilled. The Dawes Scheme has not only aided 
the financial rehabilitation of Germany, but, politically, 
it has led on to the Locarno Pact and both events have 
stimulated international trade as a whole. That Great 
Britain has not secured its full share may be due to 
local circumstances and conditions into wliich I shall 
not enter to-day, but of the gencral improvement there 
can be no question. It is true that, glancing over a 
wide horizon, the vear has seen litthe improvement in 
the state of affairs in Russia and no improvement at all 
in the chaotic conditions prevailing in China, while 
in the Near East there have not been wanting signs of 
unrest and even a recrudescence of militarism. These 
are circumstances not to be overlooked, but they are 
surpassed in importance by the Locarno Pact and by 
the likelihood of that Pact leading not only to improved 
relations between the countries concerned in it, but to 
their power (expressed pessibly through the League of 
Nations), of ultimately affecting the situation in other 
countries such as Russia and China. Moreover, if it 
were necessary to seck evidence of a better feeling with 
regard to the international outlook generally, L think it 
it is to be found in the enormous sums which throughout 
the past year the United States has invested in European 
countries. 


Tn any 
necessary, 


Bririsu Acrivitles. 


In this country the year has been one of considerable 
activity in finanee. With the closing of the year we have 
had the lifting of the embargo on forcign loans, but even 
before that event the amount lent to our Dominions was 
very large, and, in spite of quite a rigid curb at one time 
on foreign loans, the fact remains that the total volume 
of capital issues for the first eleven months of this year 
was £195,000,000, which is practically the same as for 
the corresponding period of last year, while, if the Decem- 
ber figures were to be added, it would probably be found 
that the total this year is even greater than last. On the 
Stock Exchange, too, there has been considerable activity, 
though, as had been anticipated, it has been in the 
variable dividend list of securities rather than in the 
gilt-cdged and fixed interest stocks. Partly in conse- 


quence of the greater activity in financing these securities, 
and partly in consequence of the financing of some share 
of the expansion in international trade, money rates have 
also been on a rather higher level than in 1924, and 
although profits will have been encroached upon by 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, banking results 
for the year prowise to be fairly satisfactory. 


Tue Return to Gop. 

Undoubtedly, however, the outstanding feature of the 
vear has been the return of Great Britain to the Gold 
Standard, and it is only fair to add that the event must 
be reckoned among those which have made for somewhat 
dearer money rates. Previous to the decision to return 
to the Gold Standard at the end of last April Bank Rate 
had been raised from 4 to 5 per cent., in anticipation, 
and it was maintained at that level until the beginning 
of August, during which period a considerable amount of 
gold was reecived. Following, however, upon the 
imposition of lower rates, gold began to flow out so that 
by the end of November we had lost on balance since 
our return to the Gold Standard nearly £10,000,000, 
and Bank Rate was raised again to 5 per cent. It has to 
be remembered, however, that conteniporaneously with 
the lower Bank Rate the situation was also affected by 
the lifting of the embargo on foreign loans, thereby 
ineveasing the strain on the exchanges, while much of the 
drain of gold was directly attributable to the abnormal 
conditions surrounding rubber, the high price of which 
gave the Dutch East Indies a special hold over the 
position. Nor, of course, must it be forgotten that 
throughout the year the trade depression and the decline 
in our exports were handicaps against which we have had 
to struggle, and it would be fair to say that the striking 
feature has been that, in spite of these and other diflicul- 
ties, we have been able to return to the Gold Standard 
without any higher Bank Rate than 5 per cent., although 
it had been feared in many quarters that we could only 
defend the position with abnormally high rates. 

Factnc Reais. 

Tn fact, it has been a year in which vers 
has been shown by the financial authorities, and, on the 
whole, it looks as though the courage had been justified. 
At the end of the year the unemployment figures them- 
selves are showing signs of noprevement; the financial 
year in Lombard Strect has probably been as good as the 
previous one; and even trade in the second half of the 
year has not been without signs of improvement. Above 
all, it has been a year with a return to conditions 
more nearly normalandit must be remembered that those 
who were most desirous of returning to the Gold Standard 
never claimed that in itself it would immediately bring 
about conditions of greater prosperity. On the contrary, 
the argument was rather that it would bring us face to 
face with realities and would demonstrate more clearly the 
necessity for our meeting foreign competition with en- 
Jarged and cheapened output if we were to get back on to 
a really sound economic basis. And this is exactly what 
seems to have happened. The position has not really 
worsened at all, but there is a clearer perception of the 
actualities of the situation, and that, in itself, perhaps, 
explains why in spite of the year having been a reasonably 
favourable one, there is less superficial optimism at its 
close than is frequently in evidence. 1 do not think, 
however, that this need be regarded as at all an unfayour- 
able position. 


much courage 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
INVESTMENTS Berrer. 

There has been a slight improvement in general fecling in 
the Stock Markets during the past week, more especially as 
regards investments descriptions, British Funds and kindred 
securities having rallicd materially. In the main, this has 
been due to a better tendency in the American Exchange. 
while not only have gold withdrawals been smaller, but the 
Bank last week succeeded in obtaining a small amount of 
South African gold. The slight rally in the French Hhxchange 
has also not been without its effect and although rubber 
shares have reacted rather sharply in sympathy with the 
setback in the commodity, there has since been a partial 
recovery, 

% * at Es 
Viexers Scueme Aprrovep. 

Not the least interesting feature of markets has been the 
sightly better tendeney displayed in some of the shares of 
the iron and steel companies. It not infrequently happens 
that when a company frankly faces the position, as was done 
in the case of the Vickers Reorganization scheme to which 
I referred last week, the effect is reassuring both as regards 
the shares of the particular company and those of kindred 
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concerns. At the meeting of Vickers Limited held last week, 
there was, of course, an activ e discussion and a good deal ef 
criticism, but the general temper of the gathering was excellent 
and the exceptional circumstances responsible in part for 
the position resulting in the drastic writing down of capital 
were recognized. Moreover, in a forceful and lucid speech, 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, who, with Sir William Plender 
and Mr. Dudley Docker, had investigated the company’s 
affairs previous to the issue of the scheme, was able not only 
to recommend its aeceptance by the shareholders, but to 
speak cheerfully with regard to the outlook. 
a6 * * “< 

IN Braz. 

From the interesting review of conditions in South America 
which was given by Mr. Beaumont Pease to sharcholders at 
the recent meeting of the Bank of London and South America, 
the many British investors and British firms having interests 
in Brazil were glad to find that Mr. Beaumont Pease was able 
to speak in encouraging terms with regard to conditions in 
that country. There has been a steady increase in trade 
between Brazil and Great Britain and the financial position is 
sounder than for many years. A. W. K. 
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a ZiNHALANTY, 


| A Germ-proof Atmosphere. 

+ The effect of “Vapex” is to surround the user with a 
pleasant and refreshing germ-proof atmosphere, which 
protects him or her from the onslaught of colds and 
“flu. “ Vapex” gains in strength on exposure to the air, 
a drop on the handkerchief giving all-day protection or 
relief, 
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All Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
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Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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Y THE SHIPWRECKED | 

MARINERS’ SOCIETY | 

is in urgent need of money for the great work | 

of relief which it has carried on for 86 years, | 

the banking account now being considerably 

overdrawn. 

Patron — H.M. THE KING. | 

Bankers—Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent 
GERALD E. MAUDE, Esgq., 


| 
| 
to the Secretary, | 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. | 
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will celeb: ( afet irmth and Happiness 
AT HOME. 
Remen:l Life-Boat Crews round our 
5,000 MILES 
of storm-svept « ready to go out to those in peril on the sea, 


WILL YOU HELP them by sending a CHRISTMAS GIFT to the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 


Lord Har \ » Honorary Treasure G e F. Si M.A. § 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





Life-Roat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 











Will you help 
other little boys like me? 


7.360 
Children need food this Christmastide. 


WILL YOU SEND A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


of 
10/- 
to feed one child for ten days? 


much as ye have done ft unio one 
; + 


ef the leas 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Food Fund,” and crossed, may he addressed to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq., 

22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 

















implicity itself / 


sounds a big undertaking involving 
considerable expense and bother. 


This is no longer the case with a well- 
esigned modern set, using a reliable 
engine. To-day we are able to pro- 
duce Lighting Plants that not only 
need no skilled attention, but at en 
extremely reasonable price in addition 
May we s 
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LIGHTING 


R. A. LISTER & CO., 
LIMITED 
(Estab. 1867), 
DURSLEY, GLOS. 
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VICKERS LIMITED. 


THE REORGANISATION SCHEME. 








PROSPECTS OF THE COMPANY. 





An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Members of Vickers, Ltd., 
was held on Dec. 18th at Montgomery Hall, Surrey Street, Sheffield, 
for the purpose of cons idering resolutions prov iding for the reduce tion 
of the Capital and for cortain alterations of the Articles of Associ- 

ation. 
Mr. Douglas Vickers (the Chairman of the Company) presided. 
The Chairman said: In the first place 1 will tell you why the 
Directors approve of the recommendations of the three gentleme n, 
Mr. Dudley Docker, Mr. Reginald McKenna, and Sir William 
Plender, who for convenience sake | shall call shortly ‘* Our Advisers.” 
L should explain here the course | want to follow. 
Tm VISERS’ Revort. 
8 before you I shall take first our Advisors’ 
i associate yourselves with me in thanking 
‘great trouble they have taken for us. 
I think [ can safely no scheme of reconstruction has ever 
been put forward on « er authority. 
L now come to the « iweumstances which led to our calling in our 
Advisers. In 1913 the Company had reached the summit of its 
prosperity. At that time we had works in Sheftield and Barrow, and 
a group of works at Erith, Crayford, and Dartford, which we acquired 
30 years ago by absorbing the Maxim-Nordenfelt Guns and Ammuni- 
tion Company. It would hardly be exaggerating if I said that all 
these works, except Sheilield, were engaged exclusively on arma- 
ments. Even in Sheffield the proportion of civil work to armament 
work was very small; it consisted chiefly of railway material and 
forgings for marine work. We had also small works in Spain and 
a joint interest in Italy with the Terni Company and a joint interest 
in Japan —all exclusively for armaments. We had also the Wolseley 
Works, for even before then we had foreseen the danger of de spending 
exclusively on armaments and had selected motor-car manufacture 
as a peace trade very suitable for association with our Sheffield 
Works. Our armament plant was working day and night, often 
over week-ends, and the turnover was very high. 


Tn putting the resoli 
Report, and | hope yo 
those gentlemen for 


Extensions Durtxnc Contrrot PrRiocpD. 

The following year the War came. We were among the first 
firms to be controlled. We had to begin to make extensions of 
our armament plant at once, and at the end of the War we were still 
extending. Unfortunately some of our extensions took the form 
of subsidising other companies to enable them to manufacture 
material that was necessary to complete our products. This 
led to interests which we later thought it necessary to protect 
and which have been the cause of loss, 

When control ceased after the War we found ourselves with 
the War plant in Sheffield and Barrow increased by more than 
half, and in the Erith group of works more than doubled, with 
the Wolseley Works much increased and with a very large factory 
for fuses and cartridge cases on our hands in Birmingham. We 
applied ourselves to finding civil work for these factories, or rather 
for such parts of therm as could be used—for heavy gun and armour 
plant is practically useless for civil purposes. We tried a good 
many new manufactures, most of which have been successful. 
Cement machinery, oil-well material, railway springs, files and 
magnets, and some interesting engineering work on a small scale 
in Erith. Some other new ventures have cost money in starting, 
but now promise to do better. Some were failures—notably the 
attempt to make sewing machines at Crayford on our machine- 
gun plant, the only manufacture for which it was suited; we had 
hoped to replace the German machines, of which a good many 
were imported before the War. All this was done under conditions 
of great difficulty, with high costs and a falling market. 

TRADING SITUATION. 

This brings us to the position at July last, when we asked our 
Advisers to report, and which has not changed substantially since. 
Orders for the gun and armour plant in Sheffield were very small, 
but the old and new departments for civil work were almost without 
exception making profits which were quite reasonable considering 
the hard times. The gun-mounting and engineering departments at 
Barrow were fairly well employed, but the ships under construction, 
with the exception of a cruiser for the Government and two sub- 
marines for Australia, were fast approaching completion, and 
inquiries for new work are so scarce that orders cannot be obtained 
if the tender is based on full charges. It was, therefore, not reason- 
able to expect substantial profits from Barrow. 

Weybridge works are doing well. Erith works are making 
reasonable profits out of war material and civil products, and C ray- 
ford and Dartford are about paying their way with engineering 
products, 

Our electrical interests are doing reasonably well. The Metro- 
politan Carriage Company and its subsidiaries have been, and are, 
paying steady dividends, but relatively not as large as we anticipated. 

Our interests in Roumania, Italy, and Spain are all paying divi- 
dends, but in depreciated currencies. 

On the other hand, the Wolseley Company has been causing 
anxicty. The fuze works I have previously mentioned had been 


handed over to them after the War and they broke away from Old 


Wolsecle; 





traditions and tried to start mass manufacture. They 


TS 


were, however, unsuccessful in their new designs and lost a con. 
siderable amount of money. They are gradually recovering and 
fortunately their old name for good work has been retained, so that 
it seems likely that they may once more make profits. They have, 
however, a considerable overdraft at the Bank which we have 
guaranteed, and it seems desirable to make some provision for the 
liability. 

Canadian-Vickers Limited were in a somewhat similar position, 
Shipbuilding in Canada had ceased and they had to turn over to 
other work, involving losses for the time. The management hag 
been changed and they are now fairly successful in aere plane work, 
general engineering, and structural steel, and we hope they will 
soon be paying their way. It was thought, nevertheless, that some 
provision ought to be made against our guarantee of their debenture 
issue, 

Earninc Capacrry or Assets Repucep. 

A general review showed that the earning capacity of the 
company’s assets had been seriously reduced by shortage of 
armament work and by general bad trade and intense competition, 
and that the same had to be said, almost without exception, of 
the assets of subsidiary companies ; that there were certain possible 
liabilities which might fall on the company; and that there wag 
little or no prospect of the advances made to seme of the sub. 
sidiaries being repaid. Also that the country had passed through 
several years of the worst trade in its history, the shipbuilding 
and engineering trades being more affected than any other. The 
prospects of substantial improvement seemed remote ; as | pointed 
out to you at our last shareholders’ meeting, the trouble is deeper 
and more serious than a passing period of bad trade. 

We realized that though dividends on the preference issues were 
fairly safe, the prospects for the ordinary shares were far from 
happy, especially taking into account the liabilities and possible 
losses to which { have referred, and we decided to call in advico 
of the highest order from independent genilemen whose opinions 
would be respected by all the business world. We were fortunate 
in finding Mr. Docker, Mr. McKenna, and Sir William Plender 
willing to undertake a very arduous task. All our books and 
those of our subsidiary companies were laid open freely to their 
inspection, and every possible help was given by our own staff. 
They arrived at their conclusions quite independently, and the 
result is the Report and recommendations on which we were asking 
you to act. The short review [I have just given of the present 
condition and future prospects of the company explains why we 
adopt their conclusions. 


DivipENvs Not AFFECTED ny NomMINAL SHARE VALUE. 


Tt will no doubt occur to some shareholders that, since the re« 
duction is based on future earning capacity which can only be the 
subject of estimate, a comparatively small difference in that esii- 
mate would make a large one in the writing down. If the estimate 
had been £150,000 a year higher, for instance—a small sum as com- 
pared with profits that have been earned in the past by the group 
a nominal value of 10s. a share would be justified instead of 6s. 8d., 
but we agree with our Advisers that it was desirable to keep the 
estimate low, for, as T have mentioned before, the ammount of divi- 
dend that can be paid is not affected by the nominal value of the 
share. Those who are in touch with American methods will no 
doubt have noticed that this is so far recognized in the States that 
many companies now issue their Ordinary capital in the form of 
shares of no par value-—i.e., without any nominal value at all. 

Passing to the fourth clause of the Report, I need only say that 
the Board recognise that the main Board, assisted by the three 
Management Boards as suggested, will lead to easier supervision and 
greater efficiency. I do not think these proposals call for any 
further remarks, except that I should thank our Advisers once more 
for agreeing to act in a consultative capacity until the three Manage- 
ment Boards whose formation is recommended are duly functioning. 


Tur Reso.utions. 


T will go briefly through the Resolutions of which notice has been 
given: 

No. 1 requires no explanation. 

No. 2 provides for the division of each of the unissued £1 
Ordinary shares into three shares of 6s. 8d. each. This is done to 
transform the unissued ¢ apital into shares of the same nominal value 
as the issued capital. 

No. 3 sets forth the alterations, direct and consequential of the 
Company's Articles of Association in order to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Advisers as to the Board and Management 
Boards. 

No. 4 does away with the special qualification of Managing- 
Director and alters the qualification from £2,000 nominal to £1,000, 
Without this alteration it would be necessary for a Director to own 
6,000 shares of 6s. 8d. to make up the nominal amount. The qualifi- 
cation of a Special Director is similarly altered. 

No. 5 (a) provides for keeping the authorized capital at the 
original total in spite of the writing down, because stamp duty has 
been paid on the fullamount. It gives the power to issue up to tho 
full amount without paying further duties, but there is no intention 
whatever of issuing Ordinary Shares at the present time. It ts, 
of course, possible that at some future date we might want to con- 
solidate the 6s. 8d. shares into £1 shares again. 

No. 5 (b) has been drawn up by our legal advisers to enable us to 
use the amount written off capital to write off any items not repre- 
senting tangible assets, or write down the value of assets if depre- 
ciated ; and it provides also that that sum, although reserved, shall 
not be applicable to payment of dividend or bonus on the shares of 








the Company. 
The resolutions were approved. 
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Nee Black Currant Pastille is just 
what you need when your 
__ mouth or throat feels uncom- 
4 fortable. Besides having a 
sea soothing and mildly astringent 
effect they have a delicious, 
slightly acidulous flavour which 
is most refreshing. These 
Pastilles leave no unpleasant 
after-taste and do not discolour 
the teeth. 


Your Chemist stocks them 


Cillenburys 


Aw) 





Packed in distinctive 
tin 






MCS containing 
= i PASTILLES 
4ozs. 1/3 BlackGurrant 
8 ozs. 2/3 
lib. 4/3 rk ~ ~ 






ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 








Waterman idea TountainPen 


Pens and Pencils can also he purchased 


according to size, style, and mounting, No 


eparately at prices 
trouble to send. 
and Jewellers. 

opy of THE PEN BOOK 


Of Statione: 
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 L.G. Sloan Ltd. Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


leave absolutely nothing to be desired either 





or 


ISCA’”’ TAB ON EVERY 
GENUINE WITHOUT. 


in the matter of wear 


LOOK FOR THE “LUV 
GARMENT, NONE 

Tf any difficulty in obtaining, write 

(Dept. 58M), 19 Aldermanbury, Loudon, E.C. 2, 

you name of your nearest retailer and descriptive Booklet. 


appearance. 


to COURTAULDS LTD., 
who will send 
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made 
lodel Factory under ideal conditions. 


by the most modern 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


3-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 
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For acute 
dyspepsia. 


tor LNFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


There is no better treatment than the digestive rest 
so easily obtained with Benger's Food. As a supper 


dish it induces | rest ful sle cep. 
Sold in Tins by all Cl Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 66 


oe Pee 

















LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


ee 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 








All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issz ued . - - 
Capital Paid-Up - - 
Reserve Fund - £4,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - £7,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNUILL, Lenten, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the B: ank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC 
REMITLANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collec- 
tion. DEPOSITS are reccived for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


£10,500,000 
£3,500,v00 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFPICE, 
Assets ° ee £56,000,000 
Annual Income ,. £8 300,000 

The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 

it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 

holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 

Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 

met cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 


ciaims, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
IONDON OFPICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STRELT, E.C. 4. 


W. C. Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





Filled with fine 


Down Quilts 
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Quilts Re-covered. 


STORY’S 


Bay 5S KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
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(Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. 
**PETER PAN,”’ feat 
and ANNA 

SCHUBERT. ore 
BETTY COMPSON, WALL 


Famous Music Masters’ Series, 


and JOHNNY HINES in ** 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. 
DPECEMBER 28th, 29th and S0th. - 
BETTY BRONSON, ERNEST TORRENCE 
WONG; 
BER 3ist, JANUARY Ist and 2nd.- 
MACDONALD and THEODORE KOSLOFF jin 
FOR OLD,” 
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To VENICE and DALMATIA in MAY 


by the ‘‘RANCHI”’ 


| 

: | 

| 

! 

| 

| 

HE “RANCHI’S ” Cruise to Dalmatia and Venice in May will | 

occur at a fortunate season of the year, for then the eastern | 

littoral of the Adriatic may be seen in its greatest beauty; Venice, 

expectan#of a still distant summer and the summer horde of visitors, 

may best be visited in spring time, when tie Queen City and her 

satellite aquatic villages are uncrowded; her medieval palaces free | 

of access; her romantic waterways safely navigable by gondola. 

In spring time, too, Sicily and the Balearic Isles are garbed in their | 
most attractive apparel of sunshine an] young leaves. 

The “RANCHI” is one of the P. & O. Company’s Indian mail 
steamers of 16,600 tons gross register and is fitted, furnished, fed and 
fuelled (oil fuel) with a view to the complete enjoyment of her 
passengers. Her decks are broad and sheltered, her public rooms 
simply yet luxuriously appointed, her cabias (a number of which 
have private bathrooms) unusually large and fitted with a thoughtful 
regard for detail, while a skilled orchestra and a first-rate kitchen 
and purser’s staff are no inconsiderable factors in her unusual 


ttractiveness. 
a ' ~~ 
oO 
y » 
\ En * 
US 


SIX CRUISES, 1926 
by the “RANCHI” 









The “ RANCHI” will 


crnises in the middle months of 1926-—in 





May to Dalniatia, Sicily e Baleanc lsics; in June to the Atlantic | 
Islands; twice in July ti Verwegian Fjords; in August to Norway, the | 
Baltic and Helsingfors; in September to Sicily, Greece and Coastantineple. | 
Practical details of the six cruises, or any of them, and provisional 
reservation of berths, may be had at 


Crt 


P. & 0. HOUSE“: !!-"°""°" 14/16 Cockspur St., $.W.1 












ve Then Visit 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE LAND OF GOLDEN SUNSHINE 


Weekly Service from Southampton by Magnificent Mail Steamers 
Special New Year Tour 
AT REDUCED RETURN FARES 
by R.M.S. Kenilworth Castle, January 15th, 1926. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, et oe 
West End Agency 125 Pail S.W. 1 


London, 


Mall, 
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January, 1926 THE 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
THE WAY THE PANTHER: . VI-VII. : 


1s. Gd. net. 
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By Denny C. Stokes. |! | 
A SALON OF YESTERDAY. | 
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By Sigma, 


SOME MINER POETS By William Fryer Harvey. 
THE FAITHLESS SHEPHERD: A SHORT STORY. | 
By Susan Glaspell. 
THE ‘CUSTOMS’ OF OLD DAHOMEY: FROM ‘THE | 
J OF CAPTAIN LUCE, R.N., IN 1862-3. 


JOURNAI s 
CHARLES DICKENS PLAYS I HAVE SEEN. 
By William Farrcn. 
GLAUCER’S TOMB: A SHORT STORY. 
By L. M. 
THE CUTTY STOOL, By 
FURTHER PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


Crump, C.I.E. 
Housman. 


AUGUSTE 


Laurence 


OF 








RODIN: OL. By Anthony M. Ludovici, | 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 35. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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CANADIAN PAC 
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SPANS THE WORLD 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 














EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 



































Anzora Cream for greasy scalps. Anzora Viola for 
dry scalps. Sold in 1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) 
bottles by Hairdressers, Chemists, Stores, ete. 
Anzora Leatherette Cases, 6d. each, or with 1/6 
bottle, each 2/-. Ideal for travelling. If unable to 
obtain locally, write to us, 
















T lon IV’. 6. 
RANI APPEAL ARIS) 
{IAT r 
SEND A BOOK 
It is the mind that gives tone and zest to the 4 
whole being: provide refreshment for the mind by >) 
| 23 —— etl , i$ 
sending a well-che 1 book, and you will help your ie 
friend more by this gift than 1 ny other, a 
C ail or } ~ 'd 
1. Christmas Catalogue. 
2. The Book of the Child R 2 
3. Beautifully Bound Bo 
4. Scarce Books and First Editions. 
5. An Olid House of Books (Illustrated) 
“~ 
J.& E. BUMPUS 
LIMITLD 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
'Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 


RATES, 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. +e -.» Four Shillings, 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -» Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a iine. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECT. ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


—— 





Yor Sale and To et. 


& 
TON - SUPER - MARE for Health and a 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and 


land views); self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience. 
Rentals (inclusive) £85 to E150 yearly No vremiums fixtures free. Write for 
particular ars. —HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston super- Mare (or Axe nts). 


Danetatmente, &r., 
NIVERSITY 


The University of London is about to appoint 
salary of £2,500 a year. 
on September ist, 1926. Those who are desirous that their names should be eon- 
sidered are invited to communicate with the Secretary to the Senate, 
particulars can be obtained. 

Testimonials are not required, 
prohibited. 

Names should reach the 




















Vacant and tated. 
OF LONDON. 


a PRINCIPAL OFFICER 











ata 


from whom 


and canvassing any Member of the Senate is 
University not later than Monday, February Ist, 
HAROLD < wr Al GHTON, 


eretary to the Senate. 


1926, 


University of London, 


South Kensington, 8.W. 7 





YOUNG Ex-ofticer and University man, age 29, having 
ol found the right girl, now needs to gain a larger income. He is in 
permanent employment but the salary is too small to make marriage fair to the 


girl, Will someone take an interest in them, and give him a job bringing in £700 
a year—a job in which legal qualifications, business expericnee and a study of 
economics would find a sphere for real usefulness, and an avenue for steady advance- 
ment ’-—Boex 1320, The Spee wtator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


wes. on January 30th, by capable 
gentlewoman— post in or n London, Housework, care of silver, linen, 
china and old furniture, or look after elderly lady, Small salary. Must be free 
for school ee Box 1321, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


London, Wit. 
Ons ANISING SECRETAR = 
Box 132 


oo al Work, is now free. 








middle-aged 














and 
, Covent 


experienced in Social 
, The Speetitor, 15 York Street 


&e. 


Gande a 


peer 





Scholarships. 










| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
PEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, 

Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Trea 

W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund ar 

from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. bk. LAWRENCE, 








EASTBOURNE. 
Hil EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. 
Certifleates granted. 


DOMESTIC 
Resident 


ECONOMY, 


and Day Pupils 





Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Kdinburgh 7 raining School. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. Erdi ington, 


offers complete Teachers’ Training 
Medical Gyinnastics and Massage, 





Lirmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, 


Dancing, Hoekey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, Ae. Three Years’ Course, Prospeetus on : plication. 











Bonus Schools and Colleges. — 
N 4 UTICAL TRAINING 


THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLI 
ILM.S.* WORCESTER,’ OFF GREENHITHE, K ¥ N r, 
for the education of boys to become 
OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms, 
Special scheme of entry as Cadets R.N, 
Vacancies for next term. 
Illustrated prospectus from 
SECRETARY, 'T.N.T.C. 





(N.), 72 Mark Lane, London, 1. Se 
ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


An Examination will be held during the. firs r week in July, 1926, fer the awarding 
of One Scholarship, value £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 downwards, open 
to boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete 
for one of the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected, 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

tlie EDWAR Vi. SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUND'S, 
Sound teaching, 








40 Boarders, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department. 

Well-run boarding g- home, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
£22 per term. 

e M. Wyp MORE, 


Head-Master : Oxon. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


bo feoreny SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CHURCH 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Provost: The Rev. Prebendary 
SCHOOL OF 8, MARY and 8. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLE Y, STAFFORD. Head- 
mistress ; Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon. Fees: Girls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls 
entering under 15, oh 20 a year. Reductions for the clergy and good Exhibitions. 
For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Mead-Mistreet; Miss F. M. 5. BATCHELOK (Oxi, 


M.A., 











OF 
Talbot. 





GIRLS, 


ens. Seh.), 


The person appointed will be required to take up his duties | 








R° NALD 


—— 


yee GER LS’ SCHOOLS.—W ESTERN DIVISION, 
Provost tev M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset 

TAUNTON. He ad Mistress; 
girls over 14, £18 


HEATHERTON 
Miss f. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees 
Mitss LRONSIDE’S BUREAY, 
: JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on applic ation. 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
YASTLETON HOUSE, 


J annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. 


VARK, 
£150; 


S. KATHERINE’S, 








ae 
Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
Girls received from the C 





vlonies and foreign 





countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Ri oe Games, 

Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent health record "Ac ddres TH 

PRINCIPAL. 

7 > “ur Ls 
SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 


(VER IRDALE 














arge if desired, 
— 


FOS GIRLS, 


Ton al 


acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College 


Collegiate Schools, Ltd 


Road, Bournemouth, 





——— ny 


Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
charming ae residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals: Misa Pic KARD, 
M. A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS 
Q ‘T. . HEL ENS, COC ‘KE an MOUT H.—Boarding School for Girls Girls 
in the Lake Dis trict. Pelactgnt Miss WHEELER 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters.  Pntire ch 
\ ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SC weet. 
Chairman: Rev. J, D. JONES, M.A., D 
Principal: Mixs M. DAVIE B.A., 
The School stands in its own grounds ‘of 10 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the 
Bournemouth 
|} IGHFILELD, 
ONHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Residential School for Girls. Tele: 


Private a ufford 616 
YCHOOL Fees reduced for two girls of 16 or there abouts, wéshing 
to be coached for London Matric., or other exam. Well equipped school 
situated about 20 miles from London, €00 feet obove sea level. Prospectus ona ppli- 
c er to H,. W., c/o J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street London, 
KA 
T HE Headmistress of a first class school secks Companion-Pupil 
for a girl reading Maths. for Oxford Fees quite secondary consideration, 
Particulars from M. bB., ¢ o J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 14% Canne 
L mdon, KC. 4 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—The Women’s Institute. 70 Vie- 
\ toria Street, S.W. 1. % 1. Viet. 5968, Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
ty pe writing Look- kee ping, Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra 


Private Tuition, We. 


OHN DUXBURYS ELOCL TION SC 
Apply SEC R KE tr ARY, is AL Woburn Si Square, London, Ww Tel. 











nh Street, 











He OOhk. 


1 Mus eum 2386 





CO ANDIDATES py pre pared at Oxford for the Entrance Examina- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge and the First Public Examination. 125 
successes 1921-1924.—-Mr. E. DANKS, Private Tutor Cornmarket Street, Oxford, 


rae — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


particulars of his Private Lessons in Blocution; MATEMPORE SPEAKING 
Reci ting. —40) Strand, Wf 2. (Opp. | Hotel Cex cil 


A CLERGYMAN can receive a few young Boys as’ Boarders. 
; Entire charge if desired. Individual teaching. Good groundwork assured 
A “ : 


















Voice Production ; Breathing: 


























ir air: sea 3 minutes.— Rev. Pendleton, V hentitrs t Aldwick k, Boxnor. 

|i ISS A. FE. COWLEY, 31 Westminster Palace Gard ns, 

S.W.1. Classes and Priva Tuition in Book-keeping and Accountancy 

Courses to suit individual requirements, _ ‘Telephone = Victoria ee sacl 
Scholastic Agencies. 

DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, At 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO, 
36 Sackville Strect, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 5378, 
Educational Agents. Established 187% 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will siso be glad to supply informatica about estab- 
lishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 





| aslendastesains FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the est Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should . given, 

J. &. J. PATON, Educational Agents 143 Cannon Street, Lond: m, B.C, 

YY CHOOLS AN D TUTORS. 

Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their rec quire nents (kind of schoo 
age of pupil, lecality preferre d, range of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 

Scholastic Agents, 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LON 
Telephone : Gerrard 327: 
“SCHOOLS,” the most 
price 2s. 6d., 





LTD., 






complete guide to Schools in existence, 


post free 3s 


Publishers of 








Forcign. 





PP ABis.—Heme offered by a French widow for English girls 
to study French. English references.—Apply, MADAME LOUIS COIGNET, 


21 rue Poussin, Paris, X Vic. 


Authors, @npeturiting. &e, 
MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, 


ARN Money by Your Pen. 
4. to write, 
Booklet free 











AGENT. 


London, S.W. 1. 


Unique postal course: How 
é Expert guidance, real training. 
Victoria Street, S.W. Lt 





what to write about, where to sell. 
‘Regent Lnstitute (Dept. $5), 13 
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Ith aR ARY ryYPEWR ITING ot every description care fully 
L: 1} mipthy u j per 1.000) words Carbon copy per 
M NANCY Mohan venue, Westclitf-on-Sea 


LANE «) 1 Paimeita A 


an the Gable, Xu 


XD FLOUR. ¢ 


HOLEME or STONEGROUN y 
Ww" on Sd. per 7 Ib. carton post fre rt 
! Tis TREWHER si HLLING CO. Loxwond, Sussex 
ACON DIRE r FROM THE CURERS. Finest E 
BY i. ; ' is \\ rail paid Price List 
y MLE ih mn bn tie 


OTT H SHORTBREAD Viack 
' ling post p 


YD son cp tH 


fliscellaneous. 


PTRAC TIVE i NCOMMON PRODLCTIONS 

I 7 ! Lpiscauny Artist ned cperaeind Harrnd-y 
7 “ ‘ tw i ' 

| j 
til wa { t ‘ " New 

Pewter P ‘ I} metallic effect bling Pewt 

| hull p pou applicati Writ lor '} ' 

AR eOOUN t OY Vi i, st Lond 


PORE 


with Finest Danish Butter: 


NEAVE 


A\ YOUR OWN BOOKPLATI Your own Arms, 
{ ‘ ' HENRY B. WARD Mortimer Street, | nh, 
W 
tOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
$ red to pu ' Bowls, | pots, Prayve i V , 
HA OLOURED | s. Hig prof ‘ustomer writ r 
mach admi { bet ‘ fi we had understood 
hard we | } ' 1 Imes the ar nt 
Wi {tails RAINEOW POrTER (o., D al Su 


Lindfield, 


PT gp ggg FEETH (OLD) BOUGH' Highest 
v I Up t« " ont inned Vuleanite. 12s ! 


Value 


. d i ou Silve : ’ 
Gold Piatinun ! f off not accepted, parcel 
eturs } free LB 1 f Md Gold { si r Jowellery oor 

d Satisfacti Kauaranteed by linbt ’ 

8. CANN & €O., 694 Market M er. Kstd. 1850 
ty a ae OAC HES are loathsome, hard to exterminate excepl 
my Blatt ve cod tufallidle ¢ ty Tina Is. 4d ed 

( t free iron mak 1OWAR {~ moore Road | 

’ Boots bran st J i wm port, lower rat 
(hardening 
{RAZY PAVIN wart flit R cer one direct from 
rie Low HYMNEY OUVARETRS 
te Hill, But 
\ - 
(ours, We. 
PRIVATE VCIAL roURS. 
First-Cla "ar Accompanied 
N. 8. {Ol PKG Ss 
y if ae | ing CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA 
Hu AVAN CANADA 
anuary 22n EGY V 
Mar j Sicil \ Vi} 
‘ i F.19 
Hotel Directory. 
| OTE L CONSTANCE. 
ANCASTER GATH 
1 shes ily 
; in all beds 
ul ¢ ' 
m j } j 
Teley | ' ‘ Miu ~ 
AFVOOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hote ONLY Hotel 
JRIGHTON II iINGS HOTEI entre | 
AD Front Hot and Cold wat 
' ! ! 
q ol } N G KY HOE near tl RB h Mu 
a \ ! h 
! 
BOURD IOLTH HYDRO vis - 1 ow I Cor 
A : 
b> 


G sround with 


| 








OXFORD BOOKS 


British and Continental 
Labour Policy. 


} B. ¢ DE MONTGOMERY 2 
An act t tl Polit J Moven 

hs Lah Leg (;reat | t 
Cio iin wets 2? j 
only wo k oir } s ! he 
d Montzon } 1 co I t 
students of Labour prob! € ler a hea | 
gratit to | } 


A State 


By FRANK 


Trading 


if. COLLER (S 


{ GTi ni I 3 ! +4 i] i? i 
ill, Vhe Stat | IV, An Internat i 
V It | ( "i © = 
Ap; ! 

The record ) 1 i i 
that trade depends upon tiati iin 
the pr ct of f cial ae | hot sugg 
that the experiment could be repeated in norn times with 
equ itisfacto result “= fe rut tl al objecti« 
‘ ~ i 
/ Prefa 

— 3 | ‘ | * 
ON RD UNIVERSITY PRES 

1 . P ' ' 

Muniphi \iiltord Lond { 

















P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


PAPUA OF TO-DAY: 
Making. 


An Austral 


fiat ‘ olan: 


in the 


DIMINISHE! 


a 
ie 


His POVERTY 


INDIA 
HisTORY. 


IVES OF 
SEET TIONAL 


, : 
OUT 


RCMARD FOUSE. GREAT SMEPH STREERT, 








SORES Oe 





Be EROS 1? ae 
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Can you be Christian 
and not Missionary? 


THINK [T OUT. 





It was in the firm belief: 
that Christianity is a 
Missionary Religion and the 
Church a Missionary Society 
that the London Missionary 
Society was founded in 1795. 





From the beginning the 
L.M.S. has | 

RISEN ABOVE | 
DENOMINATIONALISM: 


| 





“Its fundamental principle | 
isnot tosend Presbyterianism, | 
Independency, Episcopacy or 
any other form of Church 
Order Government, but 
the Glorious Gospel of the 


Blessed God.” 


or 











A SOCIETY MUST 
YOUR SUPPORT 


SUCH 
COMMAND 


The Treasurer of the Society ts 
Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Correspondence and contributions may be 
sent to the Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48, 
Broadway, London, S.W. I. } 




















Self-Filling Type from 15/- 


MABIE, ID & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 ¢ 

London, W. 1. Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C. |; 97 Cheapside, 

E.C. 2; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, 
Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town, 
























occasion 


A “Swan” Pen is 

truly a happy gift, 
for it is a helper and 
companion for many 
years. Its 
appeals to all tastes. 
The numerous styles 


beauty 


and designs will 

enable you to choose 
ia ’° 

a“ Swan”’ for almost 


rs 


anyone on your list— 
confident that your 
gift will be fully 


appreciated. 


1S ee ; 





Reference illustrations :— 
No. 142. — Self-filling “Swan.” § 
ritted with I8ct. rolled gold ¥ 


— 
fancy moznts and clip. 


Price 30/- 


| 


Nad .NYVMS 
ONIN ay 


No. 230C. Self-filling “* Swan.” 
Fitted with three narrow 18ct. 


rolled gold bands and clip. 
Price 23/6 
Without clip, 21/- 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 

Other Swans from 10/6 
Catalogue Post Free. 

VO! 


3 & 135 Oxford St., 

















Tue Sererat 
ey 10)5 


zn, Ltp., at their Offices, No, 13 York 
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Yorks 





